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_ PHILADELPHIA, g21 ARCH STREET, 





By Captain Charles King, U. S. A., author of 


TWEL F TH MONTH 11, 1897. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 


HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS. 


HEIRLOOMS IN 


MINIATURE. 


By ANNE HOLLINGSWworRTH WHARTON, with a chapter on Miniature Painting by Emily Drayton Taylor. 
With frontispiece in color and over ninety finely executed reproductions of the best examples of 


Colonial, Revolutionary, and Modern Miniature Painters. 


edges, $3.00; three-quarters levant, $6.00. 


Ornamental buckram, gilt top, deckle 


Anne Hollingsworth Wharton has produced a volume on Miniatures, their painters, and the distinguished old families who pos 
sessed them, which will fascinate readers who have hitherto dealt only with the more homely side of the Colonial and Revolutionary 


eras. 


The volume is full of effective reproductions of miniature likenesses of the past generations, and it is rendered of present value 
to the many now engaged in this exquisite art by a chapter on the technique of miniature painting by Emily D. 
work has recently been crowned by appearance in the Paris Salon. 


Taylor, whose lovely 


Men, Women, and Manners, in Colonial Times. 


By SyDNEY GEORGE FISHER. 


in each volume. Two volumes. 


Illustrated with four photogravures and numerous head and tail sketches 
Satine, in a box, $3.00; 


half calf or half morocco, $6.00. 


With Feet to the Earth. 


By Cuarves M. SKINNER, author of ‘“ Myths and Legends of Our Own Land,” etc. 


mental, gilt top, deckle edges, $1.25. 


Buckram, orna- 


Abbott’s Fireside and Forest Library. 


TRAVELS {IN; ABTREE§TOP. 


With frontispiece by ALICE BARBER STEPHENS, and three photogravures in each volume. 
half calf or half morocco, 


¥ 


ina box. Buckram extra, $3.00; 


THE FREEDOM OF THE,FIELDS. 
Two volumes 


$6.00. Sold separately or in sets. 


qrenp 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


* 
ETHE GENERAL’S DOUBLE. 
** Captain 
Blake,’’ etc. With illustrations by J. Steeple Davis, 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 
THE HERMIT OF NOTTINGHAM. 
A Novel. By Charles Conrad Abbott, author of ‘‘A Colo- 
nial Wooing,’’ etc. I2mo. Buckram, ornamental, $1.25. 
KING WASHINGTON. 
A Romance of the Hudson. By Adelaide 
William H. Brearley. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
CHALMETTE. 
By Clinton Ross, author of ‘‘ The Scarlet Coat,’’ 
etc. I2mo. Cloth extra, deckle edges, with frontispiece, 
THE PRIDE OF THE MERCERS. 
By T. C. DeLeon, author of 


‘“*Creole and 
12mo. Cloth, deckle edges, $1.25. 


Skeel and 


** Zuleka,’’ 
$1.50 


Puritan,’’ etc. 
ard mentioning this 


Upon receipt of « 


ournal we 


ill take pleasure in sending vou 


[NEW JUVENILES. 


THREE PRETTY MAIDS. 
By Amy E. Blanchard, 


with illustrations by 
Stephens. Illustrated 


I2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


Alice Barber 


THE FLAME FLOWER AND OTHER STORIES. 


Written and illustrated by Jas. F. Sullivan, with ninety illus 
trations. Illustrated. I2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


MEG LANGHOLME. 


By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1 25. 


THE LOST GOLD OF THE MONTEZUMAS. 
By W. O. Stoddard. With illustra 


tions by Charles H. I2mo. Cloth, 


$1.50. 


A story of the Alamo. 
Stephens. Illustrated. 


ROVER'S QUEST. 


By Hugh St. Leger, with six illustrations. 
Cloth, $1.25 


Illustrated. 12mo. 


ur lilustrated 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 715 AND 717 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA 
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FRIEN 


Morocco 
Amicis. ‘Translated from the Italian by Maria 
[llustrated with fifty photogravures and a map. 


rown vo, cloth, gilt tops, ornamental 


By EpMONDO DE 
H. Lansdale 
['wo volumes 
In a cloth box, 
T hree 


covers. 
$ 5.00 


uarters calf, 10.00 


Pll 


It top Ss 


Holland | 


AmICcIs rranslated from the Italian by Helen 
Illustrated with forty-four photogravure illustrations 
Bound in two volumes, crown 8vo, gilt tops. Cloth, 
in cloth box 
) 

gilt tops, 


By EpMoNDO DE 
Zimmern 
and a map. 
ornamental, 
Half calf, 


with slip covers), . . . .$ 5-00 


. oe . 10.00 
Lorna Doone 

Exmoor By R. D. BLACKMORE. 
photogravure illustrations. Bound in 
Crown 8vo, with gilt tops, backs and sides. 
in cloth box 
Half 
Large paper 
Proo fs on India 


Sil} covers}, ae. 


\ Romance of 
fifty-one 


Illustrated with 
two volumes. 
Cloth, ornamental, 
{with slip covers), fuck ein a ee 


calf, gilt tops, . PU? Ne ete Shy ph ese om COM 
in three volumes, limited to 250 copies. 


Bound in white vellum style (with red 


edition, 
yaper 
$15.00 

Life of General George Gordon Meade 
Commander of the Army of the Potomac. By RICHARD MEADE 
BACHE With three photogravure portraits, and twenty-two 


maps and plans. One volume, 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 
By subscription only, Net. $3.00 


crown 


Siam and the § Siamese 

Six Years Recollections of an English 
Court. By ANNA HARRIETTE 
binding and 
original phot 


Governess at the 
LEONOWENS. New edition, with 
beautiful half-tone illustrations, from 
graphs taken in Siam. One volume, crown 8vo, 
gilt top, a ee ae eee ae 


siamese 


new twelve 


cloth, .50 
Life aud Travel in India 

Being Recollections of a Journey 

By ANNA HARRIETTI 


and twelve 


Before the Days of Railroads. 
LeoNOoWENS. New edition, with new 
beautiful half-tone illustrations from origi 
in India One volume, cloth, 
is se. eS oe ae wo oe peegD 

Captain Jack, the Scout 
Wars About Old Fort 
CHARLES Mi 
t« aly > tine 
wn SV 


is taken crown Svo, 


Duquesne. An Historical 
KNIGHT. New edition, with new 
portraits tr 
gilt top, 


half tone ym rare engravings. 


», cloth, Sees > $1.50 


The Amateur Photographer 
Atmanual of Photographic Manipulation, 
id Amateurs, with Sug 


intended 
as to the Choice of 


especially for 


gestions 


VDS’ IN VTELLIGEN CER AND JOURNAL 


Florence 

the Humanists; Letters; Art. By 
CHARLES YRIARTE. New edition, revised and compared with 
the latest authorities, by Maria H. Lansdale. Illustrated with 
thirty alae and amap One volume, crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt tops, co nee ha ver ‘ . $3.00 
Full polished ‘calf, SON ios a> Gory. Vari, 7.00 


Rome 
y FRANCIS Wry. New edition, revised and compared with the 
latest authorities, by Maria H Lansdale. Illustrated with 
thirty photogravures and a map. One volume, crown 8vo, 


cloth, gilt top, . . le ete) eee 


7.00 


Its History; The Medici; 


Full polished calf, gilt edges, 


Venice 
History, Art, Industries and Modern Life. Translated from 
the French by F. J. SITWELL. Illustrated with twenty-eight 
photogravures. With index and map. One volume, crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, ee ee ee ae . $3.00 
Full polished calf, gilt edges, “ae > a «eee 


Spain and the Spaniards 
EpmMonbo De Amicis. ‘Translated from the Italian by Stanley 
Rhoads Yarnall, M. A. Illustrated with forty-five photogra- 
vures and a map. With an index. Bound in two volumes. 
Crown 8vo, gilt tops. Cloth, ornamental, in cloth box (with 
slip covers), ‘ & 2 a ss ty a eo a 5.00 
Half calf, gilt tops, Het dad 10.00 
Large paper edition, limited to 150 copies. 
Proofs on India paper. Bound in white vellum style (with red 
slip covers), et, $10.00 


in two volumes, 


The Rabaiyat of Omar Khayyam 

Rendered into English verse by EDWARD FITZGERALD. Contain- 
ing the first and fourth editions and nuch other matter pertain- 
ing to this now world famous series of verses. With biographical 
introduction by Talcott Williams. Printed in antique type, on 
deckel-edge laid paper, with decorative a Square, 16mo, 
daintily bound with gilt top, sea s « « £860 


The Heart of Merrie ow 
James S. Srone, D. D 
book of English travel, 
age tourist, through green lanes and 
England With half tone 
photographs. One volume, 


A new issue in new dress of a delightful 
away from the beaten track of the aver- 
quiet by-ways into Rural 
illustrations from original 
cloth, gilt top, . $1.50 
The Stanzas of Omar Khayyam 

from the Persian by JOHN LESLIE GARNER. Second 
m with an introduction and This first and only 
translation of Omar Khayyam by an American scholar, privately 
few years-since, has been revised and re-written, and 


sixteen 
crown S8vo, 


Translated 


editi notes 


printed a 


GIBI Bibs Bibs bibs Bi Da~St* bi bsPshsDsDsDsDen, 


HIGH-CLASS HOLIDAY BOOKS 


LLERSLII 
and 


public 
pape rT, 


Processes By E 
‘horoughly revised 
limp morocco, 


WALLACE, M. is now offered to th It is printed in an antique type, on 
brought to date. One deckel-edged laid with decorative title-page. Square 
16mo, daintily bound, with gi $1.00 


a ee ee GEtGON, 6. 6 & oe 


$1.00 


‘ount to the on all ea 


Kagem Spe. fal Dis cpt net books. “3a 


THE LAUREL LIBRARY—134 VOLUMES. 


A SERIES OF THE IBEST BOOKS OF 1THE WORLD'S (GREAT AUTHORS, 


the C f Fiction, with a sprinkling of Travel, 
»f books, not only excellent from a literary point of 
not object to *ssing them Chey are to be shapely and gen 

nted on handsome laid paper, ially made for the 

yoked after The sheets are carefully folded, 

en without breaking in the back. 
uniformly bound in fine 


p it Alt : 


} 
LASSICS « 


made up of and Poetry. 


" 
but so well 


Biography, 
view, 


The publishers’ purpose 
constructed mechanically that even 
erous I2mos, uniform in size, of clear 
with ‘* Laurel Library ’’ water mark. In 
and the sewing is done in such a substantial manner that 
A simple, but effective cover design, with distinct title lettering, has been 
English cloth, dark olive in color, with slightly trimmed edges and gilt top. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE rain OF TITLES AND NEW CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE. 
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1 Booksellers, or seni by mail, postpaid, on receipt of pri 


§ HENRY T. COATES & CO., Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississi, River 
e discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the 
price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


@UBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS, EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHECKs, 
DraFTs, Gr POST-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS; the last 
ferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the ris 
the person so sending. 


of 
43> Draw checks and money 


erders to the order of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER | 


ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


Contents of this Issue. 


TRUTHS OLD AND NEw,.—L., 
PoEM: A GRATEFUL HEART, ; 
THE CHILDREN OF THE ‘*‘ OTHER aay, 
BY Pror. W. I. HuLL, os 

QUALIFICATION FOR THE MINISTRY, . . 
VISITS IN INDIANA YEARLY MEETING—LV. ,846 
DISCIPLING WHITTIER, . 84 
EDITORIAL : 

The Accummulation of ‘‘ Money,” 

Notes, j = 
BIRTHS, aeapesaaee, Deas, 


. 843 


. 848 
. 848 


MEETINGS IN OHIO YEARLY MEETING, . 
A SUGGESTION CONCERNING ‘* THE 
wat” 4. ss 
ANECDOTE OF Josern Hoanss, 
PEACE AND ARBITRATION, : 
SCRIPTURE STUDY AT RACE Sraxe ET, 
EDUCATIONAL, . .. ; or 
CONFERENCES, icnecieenes, mec. eat 
Literary NoTEs, ..... 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, gout 
METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR _— 
ENTH MONTH, 1897, 
PoETRY: A Temperance Poem ; Mother's 
Little Lad,. . . . - 2. s+ + + - 855] 
CURRENT Events, ote tinea KON . 855 | 
NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS, . 856 | 


. 850 


. 851 
. 852 


. 854 


ers 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 
LOUISA J. ROBERTS 


With Extracts from her Journal, and 
Selections from her Writings. 


12mo., cloth, 286 pages, with two portraits. 
$1.00, postage paid. 
For Sale by 


Friends’ Book Association, 
8. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, SPAS. 


The Pennhurst, 


Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 
The house has every convenience, including 


steam heat and an electric elevator running to | 
Send | 


level of pavement Open all the year. 
for illustrated booklet. 
JAMES HOOD. 


THE WHITTIER 


N. Marengo Avenue, Pasadena, California. 
Pleasant rooms, with b-ard, in Friends’ family. 


. 843 | 
- 843 | 


. 848, 849 | 
FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LEsSONS.—51, 849 | 


. 851 | 
. 851 | 


- 852 | 
- 853 | 
oo « « O54] 


- 854 | 


Price, 
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We 
also read the notes bel 
We 


named below for the 


announce our Club Rates for 


ow. 
will send the 


INTELLIGENCER AND 


amount stated “‘ for both. 


WEEKLIES 
Price fi 


j 


tical 

The Independent, 
Harper's Weekly, 
Union Signal, ($1), 
The Outlook, ($3), 
Scientific 


erik 


r Both 


.00 


American, 

Harper's Bazar, ($4), 

Journal of Education, ba 50), 
Littell’s Living Age, 
Springfield Republic 


MONTHLIES 
sritish Friend, 
Young Friends 


mer’s Mag 


(6s. 6d. and postage), 


$3 
2 


Review, (%0.75),.. . 


Sen izine, (33), . 4 


f 
2 10 


Persons wishing than 
il give 
* Where several periodic 


igh us), by subtracting 


other per odicals 


prices. 


$2.00 from the 


. 845 | 


Babyland. 


ESTABLISHED 1877) 
THE BABIES’ OWN MAGAZINE. 


A wonderful help to mothers in amusing and 
instructing the children 


50 cents a year. 5 cents a copy. 


The little ones look eagerly each month for Basy 


LAND because it is full of bright, pretty things designed 
especially for them, 

The 18908 volume contains: 
‘*Ladybird and Bold Knight,’’ by Alice Dana 


Knox. A dainty serial about a dear little girl and 
her playmates, 


** More about Buz-Buz,’’ by Charles Stuart Pratt. 
Continuing the interesting adventures of a housefly. 


A Characteristic Serial, by Margaret 


Johnson. 
Prettily illustrated by the author. 


| 

| Original Nursery Rhymes and Jingles, by Miss E 
C. Sylvester. 

| Special Stories, Albert Bigelow Paine. 


Quaint Fairy Tales, Poems, Bright Illustrations, 
and a host of other good features, by favorite con- 
tributors to child literature. 


Little Men ana Women. 


ESTABLISHED 1880) 

DESIGNED FOR CHILDREN 
TO 12 YEARS OF AGE. 
$1.00 a year. 


ESPECIALLY 
FROM 7 


10 cents a copy. 


The 1898 volume contains: 
**Going with the Big Boys,’’ 


Clark. A serial story full of interesting incidents in 
the life of a manly ‘‘little’’ boy. 
**In Glass-Man Land,’’ by Rev. Adolph Roeder. 
A tale of thrilling adventure in a strange land 
**Tatking Birds,’’ by Mary Catherine (rowley 
More amusing anecdotes about Frolic and his bird 
friends. 


** When Grandfather's Grandfather was a Boy,’’ 
by Elbridge S Brooks. What the girls and boys did 
in Revolutionary times, 


Twelve True Natural History Stories, which will 
be sure to interest every live boy and girl. 


Instructions for Fancy Work for the girls. 
Queer Toys that amuse foreign children. 
Other Contributions, from time to time, by 


by Kate Upson 


Harriet Prescotr Sporrorp, 


SARAH SIDNEY, 
Marion PICKERING, 


Heven Bott, 
and other well-known writers. 


CHARLES E. GRAFF, PuBLIsHER, 


150 Nassau Street, New York. 


Address, THE MISSES HAZARD, Prop’s | 


CLUB RATES: OTHER PERIODICALS, 1898. 


other P 
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cals in the list ar 
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eriodicals tor 189% Read the figeures given ind 


one with any he period 


year icals 


MONTHLIES (1 
Period 
The Centur 
Harper's M 
Atlantic 
Po 
The Forum, (? 
North Ameri 
St. Nicholas 
Review of Revi 
Trained Motherhood 
Scattered Seeds 
McC 
The iF irm Ji 
Little Men and Sains n 


v Ma 


zine, 


gazin ( 5.60 


$4), 

(34) aa 5 
(34 . wie a Sel 
Monthly, ($s), 


2) 
o/s 


10 
30 
pul ir S 6.60 
Shes 4.60 
in Review, 6.10 
4 6o 


4.50 


($5), 


($3), 


lure’s 


2.90 


those named above should write 


to us, and we 


e wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered 


iding ‘* price for both.”’ 


the he 
tile fie 


Books for the Young by a Friend. 


JESUS THE CARPENTER OF NAZARETH 
$1.50. 


” aes and charitable in spirit.” — 
oe 1o 
“Will 

| Quarterly. 


JOSEPH THE DREAMER, $1.50. 


‘Hope it will be on many Friends’ tables.”— 
Friend. 
— Friends’ 


British Friend. 
it may be widely circulated.” — The Friend. 
abundantly reward perusal.” — Friend’ 


| ‘Eastern sky-glow on every page.” 
| Quarterly. 


“Full of fascination. ”— British Friend, 


LONGMANS, LONDON : SCRIBNERS, New York 
and through all Booksellers. 


0-0-0-0-0-0-0- 


Webster's 
International 
Dictionary 


Successor of the “* Unabridged.” 
Invaluable in the Home, School, and Office. 


The Choicest 
Christmas Gift 


In VARIOUS STYLES OF 
BINDING, 


WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Best for Practical Use 
BECAUSE 

Words are easily found. Pronunciation is 
easily ascertained. Meanings are easily 
learned. The growth of words is easily 
traced, and because excellence of quality 
rather than superfluity of quantity charac- 
terizes itsevery department. 





wy Specimen pages sent on application to 

G. & C. Merriam Co.,, Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Do not be deceived in 


CAUTION. 
——————=———= buying small so-called 


‘*Webster’s Dictionaries.’’ A1l authentic 
abridgments of Webster s International Diction- 
ary in the various sizes bear our trade-mark on 
the front cover as shown in the cuts, 


é 4 
HIGH SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 








FRIEN Ds’ 


Martin Academy, 
KENNETT SQUARE, PENNA. 
UNDER THE CARE OF FRIENDS. 
Begins its 23d Year, Ninth Month 6th, 1897. 
Primary, Intermediate, and Academical Depart- | 

ments. A day scho»l for bo hsexes. Good boarding 
in suitable homes at reasonable rates. Prepares for 
college, business, or teaching For Catalogues, ad 
dress, EDGAR STINSON, Priucipal, 

Kennett Square, Penna. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Under the Care of Philadeiphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends 
There are a few vacancies for children of 


Friends, (those with one parent a member are 
included ) 


















































GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 








Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send tor Catalogue. 
































i. 5 ‘ i 
Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- 


phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fita 
for college. 























Wa. W. BIRDSALL, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 


Circulars on Applicauon. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. | 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter coliege. Board and tuition $150 per school 
year. New building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address, | 

PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 





} Principals. 
























































Swarthmore, Pa. 





Primary, Intermediate, High School 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing par- 
ticulars, references, and letters from | 
parents | 
TOMLINSON, Principal. 








ARTHUR H 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute 


A Friends’ Boarding School for | 
Boys and Girls. 
The building is modern, and the location 
is the hill country thirty-two miles north 
ot New York City 
For Circulars, address 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 

Chappaqua, New York. 














ABINGTON FRIENDS’ For BOARDING AND 
SCHOOL. Day PUPILS oF BOTH SEXES. 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting | 
Liberal course of study Students prepare for col- | 
lege or business. The home-like surroundings make | 
it especially attractive to boarding pupils Students | 
admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send for | 
circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 

Or Jenkintown, Pa. | 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec'y, Ogoutz, Pa 


SAS2SSZS SASASASESASA CSCS ANAS SOS 





Union Teachers’ Agencies of America, 
Rev. L. D. BASS, D. D., Manager. 


Pittsburg, Pa.; Toronto, Canada; New Orleans, 
La; New York, N. Y.; Washington, D. C.; 
San Francisco, Cal ; Chicago, Il. ; St. 
Louis, Mo. and Denver, Colorado. 


| 
There are thousands of positions to be filled within | 
the next few months. 








Address all 





applications to UNION TEACHERS’ | 
AGENCIgs, Saltsburg, Pa.: 





| Cars ; passing railroad stations, Capitol, and public 


dress No. 10, This Office 
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Hf you would have your husbands 
shirt fronts immaculate give your 
laundress Ivory Soap. 


A white soap, it washes white. 









For many years we have been powdering SPICES, and have 
never manufactured but One quality, that always perfectly 


. 
Pure Spices 
pure, and from the finest quality whole spice. 


They are put up in I, %, and pound tin cans, and for the convenience of large consumers, in 
any size package required. If you have never used ours, send a trial order. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 
Established 1837. 4th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 





WILLIAM B. Paxson. MAHLON B. Paxson. 
Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 


FREDERICK PAXSON & CO., 
Stock and Bond Brokers, 
112 Custom House Place, Philaa' a. 


Orders and inquiries by mail or wire receive 
prompt attention. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms aud board 


in a Friends’ fam ly. One block from street 


buildings Terms, $1.50 a day. 
Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth St, N. W., 
Washington, D C. 
J ANTED.-—AN 
Fnend 
Friends 


HONEST, ENERGETIC 
to do some canvassing among 
Good pay to right person. Ad- 





CHARLES BURTON, go, OR, 5 


PRACTICAL HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTER, 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Spring Garden 8t., 


4 ROL INK RA U, is Philadelphia. 
PLAIN MILLINERY 


MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS | 
Durable Work | 


HENR Y C. ELLIS, Reliable Workmen | 


House and Sign Painting, 
Residence, 494 N. $2d St. 112 N. TENTH ST. 








, 2 te 7” dq CARPENTERS, 
Richards & Shourds, a 


Jobbing Attended To. CONTRACTORS 
1125 Sheaff 8t. (first street ab. Race), Philad’a, Pa. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 2212 Wallace Street. 
CHARLES W. RICHARDS, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 








EURYAVAY RYAYANY AAAI NYY AYALA AY ANY NAVAN VAY 2 JOHN FABER MILLER . 
: << 4 4 4 4 444 ; 

23 5 $25 SWEDE STREET, NORRISTOWN, Pa. 

33 ee ATTORNEY-AT LAW, 

22 & | Practicing in Montgomery and Philad’a counties 

ea cs acumen aie seatliahaeestensiaiemeltialsieimmcaaagilimeis ee 
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TRUTHS OLD AND NEW. 
L. 

For grace is a spiritual, inward thing and holy seed, 

sown by God, springing up in the heart. People have got 


a notion of grace, but know not the thing. Do not thou 
matter the notion, but feel the thing. 


ISAAC PENINGTON. 


From a letter to ‘* S. W.,” 1678. 


A GRATEFUL HEART. 
LAsT night I stole away alone to find 
A mellow crescent setting o’er the sea, 


And lingered in its light, while over me 
Blew fitfully the grieving autumn wind. 


And somewhat sadly to myself I said, 
“Summer is gone,” and watched how bright and fast 
Through the moon’s track the little waves sped past, — 
** Summer is gone! her golden days are dead.” 


Regretfully I thought, ‘* Since I have trod 

Earth’s ways with willing or reluctant feet, 

Never did season bring me days more sweet, 
Crowned with rare joys and priceless gifts from God. 


‘*And they are gone: they will return no more.” 
The slender moon went down, all red and still : 
The stars shone clear, the silent dews fell chill; 
The waves with ceaseless murmur washed the shore, 


A low voice spake: ‘And wherefore art thou sad ? 
Here in thy heart all summer folded lies, 
And smiles in sunshine, though the sweet time dies : 
’Tis thine to keep forever fresh and glad!” 


Yea, gentle voice, though the fair days depart, 
And skies grow cold above the restless sea, 
God's gifts are measureless, and there shall be 

Eternal summer in the grateful heart. 


—Celia Thaxter. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE “OTHER HALF.’”! 
BY WILLIAM I. HULL, PH.D , SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


One of the most common tendencies in populations is the 
flocking into great cities. A hundred years ago only one- 
thirtieth of our country’s population lived in cities of 
8,000 inhabitants. To day, nearly one-third so live. In 
1790, we had only six cities of 8,000 population, and 
over ; in 18go, there were four hundred and forty-eight. 
The causes of this great increase in urban population are 
of far-reaching importance to our social life, both within 
and without cities. This growth presents the most start- 
ling contrasts ; the densest ignorance, the deepest pov- 
erty, the wildest intemperance, and the darkest crime, 
serve as an effective background for great universities, for 
splendid palaces, for exalted aims, and the noblest en- 
deavor. The most beautiful physical environments lie 
side by side with the most wretched. The highest type 
of manhood is jostled in the streets by the most debased. 
Never before, in the history of civilization, were there 
centered in so small a space such contrasts among men 
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and homes and lives; never before did so many grave 
municipal, industrial, and moral problems spring up in 
the path of advancing civilization, and demand speedy 
solution. 

But the problem more concerning us this evening is that 
of the children of the poor. I desire first to tell you of 
their homes in the tenement-houses and shanties of New 
York ; secondly, of their life upon the streets ; lastly, of 
the helping hands stretched out to lift them up from mis- 
ery and crime. 

Not far from that quarter of the town (Washington’s 
Arch and its neighborhood) so beautifully sonnetized by 
Richard Watson Gilder,—not far from that— 


‘* cross of light and arch of white,’ 


the one a symbol of Christian life and sacrifice, the other 
erected to the memory of him who did so much to make 
America a land of freedom and opportunity to the poor, 
lies a quarter of the town Mr. Gilder does not love so 
well, but which, as Chairman of the Tenement House 
Committee, he has studied carefully and reported faith- 
fully. ‘* Mulberry Bend’’ has long been notorious ; the 
tide of immigration from Southern Italy has reached high- 
water mark here, and left its stamp upon houses and ten- 
ants ; but recently the Bend was torn down and a sightly 
park has replaced it. Running off from the Bend was a 
short alley-way, ‘‘ Bandit’s Roost,’’ taking its name from 
the character of the inhabitants. There are many such 
alleys, tenanted by just such people ; but not all the deni- 
zens rank in the bandit class. The pity of it is that 
thousands of New York’s wage-earners have no other 
place in which to live. The meagerness of their incomes, 
contrasted with the expense of transportation from the 
suburbs to their employment, prohibits their living at a 
distance from the Bandit’s Roosts. Seventy six per cent. 
of New York’s workmen and 97 per cent. of its workwo- 
men, receive less than g10 per week wages. We must 
recognize their difficulty, and not marvel at their indiffer- 
ence in seeking better quarters elsewhere. Thanks to the 
triumphs of modern engineering, we are enabled to build 
one city above another, and condense almost 70 per cent. 
of a city’s population within a small fraction of its area. 
This is accomplished by means of towering tenements, 
known as ‘‘ double deckers.’’ They are mostly old New 
York residences, so cut up into rooms that without in- 
creasing their breadth or depth they accommodate two 
families on each floor, and eight families in all, instead of 
the original one family. In houses built for purely tene- 
ment purposes the depth is increased until it occupies 
from 86 per cent. to go per cent. of the lot; and by 
splitting the rooms down the middle each floor is made to 
accommodate four families. Then the house is run up to 
five stories in height and gives shelter to twenty families, 
including frequently 100 people, sometimes increased by 
fifty or more lodgers and boarders. For example, in a 
house on Mulberry street 150 boarders were found sleep- 
ing on floors. When a single house is thus made to con- 
tain the population of a good-sized village, it may well be 
said that there are fewer square feet of the earth’s surface 
allotted to each man, woman, and child in some wards in 
New York than is allowed for them in the most crowded 
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country graveyards ; 
striking lines: 

‘All that tread the earth are but a handful 
To the tribes that slumber in its bosom.” 

A picture of the most famous rear tenement in New 
York—the famous Gotham Court, [picture shown on 
screen] Its Quaker builder designed it to be a model 
tenement, and doubtless it was, compared with the shan- 
ties which sheltered most of the city’s poor in 1852, when 
it was built. It speedily became only one more striking 
illustration of the evil effects of uninformed philanthropy. 
During the past five years, its death rate has been 100 per 
cent. more than the city’s; and last summer the Board of 
Health prohibited it from tuture human habitation. On 
visiting the place not long ago, although the heat of the 
sun was tempered by the stone walls on either side, it was 
a gruesome place to enter. The pavement was littered 
with garbage and refuse; beneath it was a sewer, whose 
vapors mingled with the dampness and odors of the court 
itself. Above, from side to side of the alley-way, were 
stretched lines of newly-washed clothing, dripping their 
water upon the children playing below, many of whom 
were Italian children ; and fortunately, in most places 
where Italians dwell, a slight reminder of sunny Italy is 
to be found in growing boxes of flowers, placed on fire 
escapes and struggling for life amidst their desolate sur- 
roundings ; and these, and the playing children, were the 
only bright scenes in that dreary place. The street out- 
side was almost unbearably hot. Here, too, was an evi- 
dence of God’s love and man’s charity, in the free distri- 
bution of ice not far away, and, near it, a ‘* Settlement,’’ 
to enable young women to devote their time and strength 
to the alleviation of the suffering and the elevation of the 
characters of their poverty stricken neighbors. Thisis a 
photograph [picture shown] of a saloon, church, and 
settlement working side by side. 

Not only have the old Knickerbocker mansions been 
chanzed into ‘‘ double deckers,’’ but their former gardens 
grow such fruit as they never grew before. The rear 
tenement has brought it to pass that 93 per cent. of the 
lot is often built upon instead of the 70 per cent. which 
the law now nominally prescribes. Surrounded by higher 
dwellings on all sides, and cut off from air and light so 
that the tenants of the lower floors must use candle at 
mid-day beneath a cloudless sky, it is no wonder that they 
have killed their thousands. In one part of New York, 
while the death rate in single houses was 29 per thousand, 
it increases in the tenement part to 72 per thousand ! 

To infants in particular the rear tenements have 
proven terribly fatal. While the death rate of children 
under five years of age in single tenements in one ward 
was 110, their death-rate in the front and rear tenements 
was 205 If we were instead to make a comparison be- 
tween single tenements and rear tenements alone these 
startling figures would be still larger. However, this 
warning finger has at last been heeded ; and last summer 
the Health Department condemned 84 of these human 
slaughter houses. This was largely due to the efforts of 
Mr. Gilder. 

A part of the rear tenement’s fatality is due to the 
over crowding, which reaches its culmination in them. 
They are occupied, usually, by the poorest class in the 
community, who take boarders or lodgers to eke out their 
scanty incomes. The rear tenement is an effective ally 
of the double decker in running New York’s population 
per acre up to the point where it is the densest in the 
world. When we find houses seven stories in height oc- 
cupied by thirty-six families,—and families of father, 
mother, twelve children, and six boarders living in two- 
roomed homes,—we may appreciate the startling fact 


thus denying the truth of Bryant’s 





| tains 986 persons to every one of its 32 acres. 
| it if you can: Philadelphia with only thirty-six times as 
| many people as this one district of New York occupies a 
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that one district of the 11th Ward in New York City con- 
Imagine 


space twenty six hundred times as large; and even in the 
closely built up part of the city, Philadelphia has only 
thirty three times as many people living in a space three 
hundred and twenty-three times as large. 

There was a time when the great tenements were sup- 
posed to be a decided improvement over the old rooker-. 
ies and shanties ; and from some points of view they were 
undoubtedly so. A number of these old wooden struc. 
tures still remain—here, [picture shown] for instance, is 
a fair specimen ot its kind. Many of the evils con- 
nected with the large tenements are found here in an ex- 
aggerated form. Over-crowding is one of the worst. In 
these two-story back houses, built to hold one family, 
there are very often found eight families. These tene- 
ments, in common with their larger fellows, are peculiarly 
liable to be set on fire. While less than a third of New 
York’s buildings are tenement houses, among them occur 
annually more than one-half of the city’s fires; and de- 
spite the efforts of a superb Fire Department, these fires 
have for years resulted in the death of 16 persons an- 
nually, the serious injury of 49, and the financial ruin of 
many a struggling family. 

Although the average number of people in the most 
densely crowded ward of Philadelphia is only 7% toa 
house, the corresponding number in New York 1s 38%. 
Yet Philadelphia also has its slums. This [picture 
shown] is a view of a rear tenement in Monroe sireet in 
the City of Brotherly Love. Formerly the ground on 
which it stands was a pleasant garden ; but rents are dear 
to the landlord’s heart, and the garden gives way to the 
tenement. Sometimes even the alley is crowded out. 
Dirty water lies in pools upon the uneven bricks. Here 
old and young, sick and well, live in an atmosphere laden 
with the odors of refuse and the whiffs of stale liquors 
from neighboring saloons. Even a breeze cannot make 
much difference here. Is it strange that crime should 
flourish in such environments as these ; and that from this 
very tenement the Children’s Aid Society of Philadel- 
phia should receive into its charge a boy only ten years of 
age who was convicted of assault and battery ? 

Let us take a glimpse of the interior views of some o/ 
these dwellings in the slums. Dirt, darkness, and disease 
are ever present in many tenement homes. Dirt may not 
be synonymous with vice ; but it is certainly so with dis- 
ease. Personal uncleanliness is largely responsible for the 
diseases of the eye, so common among the poor. It isa 
frequent promoter of typhoid fever and smallpox ; by re- 
tarding the excretory action of the skin it sets up an 
extra strain upon and often permanently injures other 
vital organs of the body ; and by reducing the physica! 
strength of the person it is also an additional enemy 
against them in the struggle for exisience. The landlord 
who refuses or neglects to provide bathing facilities must 
bear a large share of the blame. That such facilities are 
lacking in the vast majority of tenement homes is shown 
by the fact that only one-third of New York’s tenements 
have water in them ; and that only 306 persons out of a 
total of 255,000 investigated by Mr. Gilder’s Committee, 
have access to bathrooms in the houses in which they live 

Nor has the city furnished adequate bathing facilities 
Its baths are open only during the summer months ; and 
although the aggregate number of baths taken is consider 
able, the number of persons who take them is compara 
tively very small. That an environment of dirt is no 
preferred by the poor is evinced by the salutary effec! 
which asphalt pavements and an efficient street-cleaning 
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service have on the persons, dress, and character of the 
people. The desire of the poor for personal cleanliness, 
and the use made by them of bathing facilities provided 
for them, is proved also by the fact that in the People’s 
Public Baths, established and maintained by the New 
York Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, there have been taken during the past year 101,000 
baths ; and during the past six years, 502,000. 

An interior view [picture shown] of the People’s Bath 
in New York. There is now being built in Philadelphia 


tire year. Of course, the city’s bath-houses are open 
only during the summer months. 


Turning now from the tenement house, which too 
often affords no true home to the children of ‘‘ the Other | 
Half,’’ let us take some rapid glances at their life upon | 
The street life begins in babyhood for most | 


the streets. 
of them ; and for many it lasts on through life, weaving 
many a thread in their characters for better or for worse. 


When contrasted with the dismal outcome of home it has 


its gleams of brightness, and sometimes leads to nobler 


lives and higher things; but much more often, alas! it | 


leads to yet lower depths, and casting its fatal spell upon 
its devotees proves the chief obstacle to adult reform. 
Its greatest attraction for the little child is freedom from 
the narrow walls of home and relaxation in God’s air and 
sunshine. 
is presented here, [picture shown] it means a still greater 


burden of care and responsibility; for to her are en- | 


trusted the younger children. It has been my fortune to 
know many of these Little Mothers. You can search the 
wide world over and find no nobler examples than they 
afford of patience and long-suffering. The difficulties, 
manifold and multiplex, with which they have to deal, 
develop in them a rare degree of watchfulness and readi- 


ness of resource, as well as patience, and admirably fit | 


them for this work in life which they often fill,—that of 


nurse girl to the children of their more fortunate feilow | 


men. 

As they play, [picture shown] this is natural in youth, 
and it is not wanting among the children of the poor; 
they have their sports and they enjoy them; though they 
sometimes play them roughly. The hand-organ is not to 
them an instrument of torture, but foremost as the inspir- 
ing center of many a gleeful dance gracefully performed 


by boys and girls who, the next moment, join lustily | 


in singing ‘* Poverty Row,’ 
‘* Ring around-a-Rosy,’’ which games are played as mer- 
rily in streets and alleys as they could be in parks where 
royalty rides, and such things as bushes and roses are 
really found. The streets are these children’s only play- 
ground; and although they have much true merriment 
there, it isa reproach to our civilization that they have no 
others, or so few others. 
are miles away from those who need them most; and the 


feet. 
streets, too, are becoming, from some points of view less 


trucks are barred from them, and these were once prime 
sources of amusement. 
as ‘‘catty,’’ marbles, and leap frog; and despite the 
vigilance of police, indulge in base-ball and flying kites. 
This [picture shown] is a photograph of a game of base- 
ball being carried on by the light of the electric lamps. 
This is a picture of the ‘‘shooting of craps.’’ ‘‘ Craps’’ 
is essentially dishonest. 

The girls, too, in their struggle for existence, spend 


or ‘* Paradise Alley,’’ or | 


Central Park or Fairmount Park | 





The boys delight in such games | 
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factory ; and when the cares of a Little Mother do not 
serve as a safeguard, they are led into all sorts of mischief 


| and contract tastes and habits which blast their own hap- 
| piness in later life—unfitting them for the glorious task of 


making home the sacred refuge of our race. The char- 


| acter of the soil determines the quality of the crop. 
| The girl is the mother of the woman. 
| Browning has, in deathless words, portrayed the care- 
| laden lives of the children toiling in the mines, factories, 


| and workshops of our Nineteenth Century civilization: 
a bath-house which is to be kept open throughout the en- | 


Elizabeth Barrett 


** Do you hear the children pleading, O, my brothers— 

Ere the sorrow comes with years ? 

They are leaning their young heads against their mothers 
And they cannot stop their tears. 

The young lambs are bleating in the meadows ; 
The young birds are chirping in the nest ; 

The young fruits are playing with the shadows 
The young flowers are blowing toward the west. 

But the young, young children, O, my brothers— 
They are weeping bitterly — 

They are weeping in the playtime of the others 
In the country of the free.” 


(Conclusion to Follow.) 


QUALIFICATION FOR THE MINISTRY. 


Extracts from the paper read at the Indianapolis Conference (of 


| Orthodox Friends) by President J. J. Mills, of Earlham College, 
To the Little Mothers, however, one of whom | 


Richmond, Indiana. 

Men to-day, as in the past, like serious preaching. 
Not dull, dreary, or empty theological platitudes, to be 
sure, for no virtue can be found in stupidity, be it ever 
so sanctimonious. But earnest, thoughtful discourse that 
does not trifle with sacred themes will never lack for 


| appreciative and considerate hearers. 


Nothing contributes more to the magnetic power of a 
preacher than moral sincerity. Men show little regard 
any more for the clerical garb or the clerical manner. 
Neither do they attach the old time weight to the official- 
ism, the functional authority of a minister. ‘* The cloth”’ 
no longer commands deference from the multitude Mil- 
ton’s formuia for successful writing is that the poet ought 
to be himself a true poem. In a like sense the suc- 
cessful preacher must be the incarnation of the Gospel 
which he preaches. He must be animated by an over- 
mastering conviction of the truth of what he teaches. 
Like Thomas Carlyle’s father he must be a Christian with 
all his faculties. Only through the force and nobility of 
his character, together with the vitality and worth of his 


| message, can the preacher of to-day expect to receive a 


large and patient hearing. But while the minister must 
be devout as a man, it must be borne in mind that no 


| amount of devoutness in a preacher can in any wise atone 


for poverty of thought in hissermons. Whatever isolated 
instances may be adduced to the contrary, the general 
principle holds that among intelligent, thoughtful people 


| only intelligent and thoughtful preaching is effective. 
few small squares that exist ‘‘ down-town”’ are too sacred | 
to be trampled (except on graveled walks) by children’s | 
With growing efficiency of administration our | 


‘« Solid food for full grown men’’ is Paul’s rule as trans- 
lated by the revisers. ‘‘ Faithful men able to teach ”’ is 
his description of the kind of preachers whom he en- 


| joined Timothy to install as instructors in the churches. 
attractive as children’s playgrounds; for now all empty | 


Christian people are beginning to learn the unwisdom 
of sending men as missionaries to heathen lands, no 
matter how great their piety and zeal, who do not possess 


| sufficient intellectual capacity and force of character to 

| become leaiers of men at home. 

| that large and forceful manhood is an indispensable quali- 

| fication for the successful preaching of the Gospel every- 
where. 


It ought to be evident 


It may be freely conceded that exceptional attainments 


| in science and literature are not absolutely requisite. It 
most of their time upon the streets until they enter the | 


may even be granted that there is much liability of the 
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spiritual vision being so refracted and distorted by the 
wisdom of this world as to become a fatal obstacle to 
effectiveness in religious teaching. But there is no nec- 
essary incompatibility between the profoundest scholarship 
of the present age and the truest Christian faith. There 
is not in all Christendom a conspicuously successful 
denomination of believers whose ministry has not fur- 
nished eminent examples of the efficient preaching of 
the Gospel by college bred men who were linked to 
God. The Methodist church, which belts the globe with 
its unrivalled evangelism among men of all classes, was 


born in acollege. Certainly no Christian body in modern | 


times has surpassed it in Christianizing the so-called com- 
mon people, among whom it might be supposed an 
intelligent, cultivated ministry would be of least avail. 
It must not be forgotten that its founder, to whom it 
owes its distinctive characteristics as a church of the 
people was ‘‘the legitimate outcome of university life 
and the grace of Christ.’’ Nothing stands out more 
clearly in the history of the Christian ministry than the 
fact that a man may be unlettered, and at the same time 
have such soundness and vigor of mind, and so masterly 
a type of character that under the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost he may preach the Gospel with great effect despite 
his lack of education in the schools. But this affords no 
support to the theory that intellectual impotence is in 
some way conducive to spiritual power. 

Ignorance and limited intelligence have never been 
the soil in which the true prophetic spirit has been nur- 
tured. Amos was a humble herdsman and dresser of fig 
trees, but it by no means follows that he was wanting in 
intellectual capacity or attainments. His calling did not 
necessarily exclude him from opportunities of becoming 
a well informed man and a cogent thinker. The tide of 
travel over the great highway from Hebron to the North 
country passed hard by his Tekoan home. 
grims bound to or from their national shrine on Mt. Zion, 
Egyptian tradesman on their way to Tyre, Canaanitish 
and Syrian merchants going down to Egypt, soldiers, 
statesmen, scholars,—all fulfilled for him the service that 
periodical literature and the circulating library do for 
men to-day. It is reasonable to conclude that 
posal of his annual product of wool took him to such 
centers of trade as Jerusalem and Samaria. 
and sanctuaries, festivals and fairs, were for him so many 


schools, in which he came in contact with the latest news | Ann Tomlinson, of Winchester, who was returning from 


and thought of his day. Hence, when we read his 
prophecies we hear not the utterances of a recluse with a 


Hebrew pil- | 


the dis- | 


Markets | 





| Quarterly Meeting. 


Holy Ghost. But given this, the value of a sound edu- 
cation as an equipment in the use of spiritual gifts cannot 
be easily over-estimated. 

No church can permanently prosper that either from 
policy or the necessity of its circumstances draws a large 
proportion of its preaching force from the ranks of med- 
iocrity and illiteracy. This is but another way of saying 
that no church that does not place a high value upon an 
educated ministry can make any wide or lasting impression 
upon the present generation. If formalism and ‘‘ phil- 
osophy falsely so called’’ and lifelessness are the perils of 
an educated ministry (and they are), none the less are 
narrowness and fanaticism and empty emotionalism the 
perils of an uneducated ministry. 

And this leads us to the conclusion that for effective- 
ness in preaching, the emotional and intellectual elements 
in the minister must be rightly balanced. On the one 
hand, he must be a man of vigorous and healthy sensi- 
bilities. His sympathies must be quick and hearty. He 
must have a warm and unaffected fellow-feeling for the 
learned and ignorant, the old and the young, the rich and 
the poor. No brilliancy or vigor of intellectual gifts will 


| supply in him the want of tender sympathy for the erring, 


the perplexed, the weak, the sorrowing, the fallen. 

The essential function of preaching is not so much to 
teach, important as that may be, as to stimulate and 
strengthen and encourage. ‘‘ He that prophesieth,’’ says 
Paul, ‘‘ speaketh unto men to edification and comfort and 
consolation.’” The Gospel in every age is good tidings 
to the poor, the broken-hearted, the captives, the bruised, 
the blind. Isaiah said of himself, ‘‘ the Lord hath given 
me the tongue of them that are taught, that I should know 


| how to sustain with words them that are weary.’’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


VISITS IN INDIANA YEARLY MEETING.—IV. 
TENTH MONTH 1.—This morning my husband and I 
started for our visit among the members of Whitewater 
Joseph W. Moore kindly took us to 
the station. He had previously made arrangement with 
Friends to meet us at Portland. Soon after leaving 
Richmond we crossed the Whitewater River, which was 
very low. In every direction, as far as the eye could 
reach, the parched fields and almost empty streams were 
noticed. On the train we enjoyed the company of Lydia 


| the Yearly Meeting. 


narrow and cloudy mental horizon, but the commanding 


voice of a brainy man who is fully abreast of the social, 
political, and religious life of his day. No sufficient 
evidence has been adduced to show that the first disciples 
chosen by our Lord were not educated men in the truest 
sense. Unversed in Rabbinical literature doubtless they 
were. It 1s equally clear, too, that they were taken from 
the ranks of the common people. But the fact that there 
were peasants and fishermen among them argues nothing 
as to the sagacity and mental acumen of men in Pales- 


tine in an age when learning and manual labor were | family. “With them is their mother, generally called Aunt 


considered as nowise incompatible, and often went hand | 
No one supposes that the forceful character and 


in hand. 
rigorous mental training of Saul of Tarsus contributed 
nothing to the peerless preaching of the good tidings by 
the apostle to the Gentiles. 

Let it be said with all possible emphasis that educa- 
tion is not and cannot be the secret of true preaching 
power. For understanding of the mysteries of divine 
grace and insight into the needs of human hearts which 
are fundamental and indispensable qualifications for the 
Christian ministry, nothing avails but the baptism of the 





| tended to relief. 


| 


| 


| 


William Griest and my cousin Theodore Underwood 
awaited us at Portland. With the former we had a short, 
pleasant visit ; left him with grateful feélings for his marked 
kindness. The latter took us to Camden. a drive of 13 
miles, through dust and heat the like of which we had 
never before experienced. Driving through by-roads 
There are numerous gas and oil wells 
in this neighborhood. We homed with our cousins Isaac 
and Mary Underwood, and were welcomed and cared for 
as though we had been long absent children. 

2d. Visited Chalkley and Ella Burnet Meredith and 


Mary, aged 89, so hard of hearing we could not talk to 
her. Her daughter-in law seemed the only one who 
could do this, and she (Aunt Mary) is so nearly blind 
that only the bright moving light enabled her to read for 
a short time, but her presence was refreshing to toil worn 
travelers, and we were thankful for the privilege of 
listening to her words of wisdom. As we sat with her in 
silence we thought how beautiful, to us who felt we had 
not attained her height, were her feet upon the mountains ; 
and gazing, found ourseives being lifted up to fuller faith, 
and blessed and strengthened. 











First-day, 3d. 
house is pleasantly situated on a hill, the cemetery near. 
Sickness prevented some families from attending, but 
there was a goodly number assembled, and we had a 


Attended aia aati. The 


searching, tendering time. We felt much sympathy with 
those who had long endeavored to keep open the meeting, 
through the many discouragements incident to the small 
bodies. In all the homes we visited there was apparent 
some precious seed of the Kingdom. 
forth, O, for more righteous zeal in maintaining our testi- 
monies, and a greater desire for faith in a Power Divine, 
which, when possessed will bring forth fruit to the praise 
of the head of the church! William Parry’s son Robert 
rode ten miles to attend the meeting. In the afternoon 
we were favored to enjoy his company with other Friends 
at the home of Albert Grissell. We next visited a sick 
widow, whose young daughter was her sole companion 
and nurse. Though sick and sad she was hopeful and 
trustful. 

In the evening attended meeting in the M. E. Church 
in Camden; the house was filled with quiet earnest lis- 
teners. and after an explanation was given in regard to 
our silent waiting, a precious covering appeared to spread 
over the entire assembly. Dédring the meeting my hus- 
band spoke, expressing his heartfelt gratitude to our 
Heavenly Father for his goodness and mercy; said that 
his experience is, that when we become deeply interested 
about the salvation of our souls everything needful to 
enable us to overcome will be provided. The promise is 
‘* Seek and ye shall find; knock and it shall be opened 
unto you,’’ and as we humbly exercise faith we become 
purer, stronger, and endowed with that power that con- 
tinually enables us to press forward towards the mark of 
the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. 

The afternoon of the 4th we attended a parlor meeting 
at Aunt Mary Meredith’s, before mentioned. From there 
we went to David Hoover's. 
interesting family of children. Their youngest son im- 
pressed us as being so like my own son (whom we so 
lately buried) was at his age. 
and childlike simplicity he lingered near us and came 
very close to our hearts. He was used by the Good 
Father to shed sunbeams in our path, which we thankfully 
enjoyed. May the dear child so live that at the close of 


a happy life, he, also, can look with hope to the delights | 


of heaven. He told of his enjoyment in the Scattered 
Seeds given him by a woman Friend who had visited their 
meeting, and in their homes. In the morning the way 
opened, in the life, to have a family sitting, which proved 
to be a precious occasion. We were all tendered, and 


the prayer was that we might be each other’s helpers in the | 


Lord. The hope expressed for the younger son was felt 
for all the other dear children in the family, and for all 
with whom we mingle. After we 
Isaac’s, and before our final departure, we had a com- 
forting time with them, in waiting before the Lord. With 


phine. From 


there Theodore took us to Benjamin 


Dewees’s, and in the afternoon his wife Lydia accompanied | we bring impurity much rather ; 


| trial, and trial is by what is contrary. 


us to her cousin Wm. L. Eberly’s. He was formerly 
from Philadelphia, and is cousin to Hannah Levick and 
Ann Weaver. Not lung since, one of the dear children 
of this family had been called to ‘‘ come up higher.’’ As 
we wept and prayed together, we remembered that Jesus 
said: ‘‘ Blessed are they that mourn, 
comforted.’’ Their seeking for humble submission in 
bereavement brings its reward. 

We next went to John Edmonson’s. 
poor health. 
these families, which we trust were times of comfort and 


His wife is in 


CER AND “ OURN AL. 
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| in their home over night. 
| children interested us very much. 
| ways were noticed. 


The prayer went | 


They have a large and | 





| religious views. 
In his sweet loving ways | 


stood in awe of his greatness ; 


returned to cousin 


for they shall be | 
| statues, 


We had religious opportunities in both | 
| to attend any unveilings of statues erected in his honor.’ 
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strength to us all. miseiisiees with Lydia we remained 


Here, as at other homes, the 
Their kind, helpful 
Dear children, may you remember 
that obedience to your parents is helping you to become 
obedient to your Heavenly Father. Benjamin took us to 
his sister Jane D. Hambleton’s. Her son Ira J. was 
staying with her fora short time. Recently Jane had 
followed her husband and her only daughter to the place 
where they laid— 
“so lowly 
Their loved ones beneath the sod 
Trusting their spirits were with the blessed and holy 

Forever safely with their God.” 

We had a favored meeting with them. Benjamin and 
wife then took us to Montpelier station. It was with deep 
feelings of regret that we left this neighborhood without 
visiting the remaining members of Camden Meeting, but 
arrangement had been made for future visiting which we 
did not feel free to disappoint. 

East Richland, Ohio. 


DISCIPLINING WHITTIER. 
THE following little story appears in Zhe /ndependent. It 


ReBecca S. MERRITT. 


| has particular interest as evidence that Whittier’s views, 


as expressed in his poetry, were definitely and firmly 
held. 

‘« Undoubtedly the only woman who ever attempted 
to show the poet Whittier the error of his ways and warn 
him against his tendencies toward liberalism is Mrs. 
Esther Pritchard, of the Society of Friends, who is now 
leading a life of peaceful retirement in Kokomo, Ind. 
When she was a young girl she was captivated by the 
sweet songs of the Quaker poet, and as their faith brought 
them into personal acquaintance she naturally became a 
close and watchful student of his poetry. The more per- 
sistently she considered the subject the more did she be- 
come convinced that the poet was far from sound in his 
Conscience was absolute master of her 
conduct, so she went to see Mr. Whittier. He was then 
at the height of his fame, and the young woman naturally 
but with characteristic 
directness she announced at once the object of her call by 
saying, in the quaint Quaker phrase, ‘I have a concern 
for thee.’ In his gentlest manner Mr. Whittier invited 
his visitor to speak her mind with all possible frankness 
and at as great length as she chose. Although she found 
herself obliged to do most of the talking while he gave a 
patient and kindly hearing to all her exhortation and re- 
proof, he discreetly failed to commit himself to the argu- 
ments she presented. However, she was much comforted 
by the interview, for it relieved her conscience.”’ 


I CANNOT praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, un- 


| exercised and unbreathed, that never sallies out and sees 
| her adversary, but slinks out of the race, 
us was their son Theodore and wife and daughter Jose- | 


where the im 
mortal garland is to be run for, not without dust and 
heat. Assuredly we bring not innocence in the world, 
that which purifies us is 
That virtue, there- 
fore, which is but a youngling in the contemplation of 
evil, and knows not the utmost that vice promises to her 
followers, and rejects it, is but a blank virtue, not a pure. 
— Milton. 

‘¢ REFERRING to the growing number of Bismarck’s 
Prince Bismarck is reported recently to have 
said: ‘It annoys me to see myself standing on a fossil- 
| ized pedestal.” The ex Chancellor has thus far refused 
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THE ACCUMULATION OF «* MONEY.” 

WE have passed, in this country, it would seem, into a 
second and resultant stage of the extreme pursuit of 
money. We were conscious, in the quarter century fol- 
lowing the close of the war, of a tremendous race for 
wealth, an intense longing for the luxury of life, the so- 
cial advantage, and the sense of power, which the posses- 
sion of wealth would give. The existence of this vehe- 
ment acquisitive struggle occasioned many criticisms, 
many regrets, but it went on, notwithstanding. 

While it may be said that there is still apparent a 
great desire for riches, and that the pursuit of it is still 
absorbing, there is, we think, more evident now a new 
and distinct condition. In the race run in the quarter 
century past, there have been some great acquisitions, and 
there have been, also, severe disappointments. As was 
natural in such a competition, a small number have gained 
the golden prizes, and a number incomparably larger have 
not. In acertain degree, then, the period of the intense 
We 
have entered, after experiencing the time of endeavor, 


struggle is closed, and we now survey the result. 


upon a period in which we may study the outcome, in the 
shape of a limited number of ‘‘ fortunes,’’ and an un- 
countable number of disappointments and failures. 

In this second epoch, we reach more definitely the 
‘* nlutocratic ’’ condition, of which so much has been said. 
And, as 


was foretold in the midst of the struggle, it 


causes more discontent than satisfaction. The sum of 


happiness is not increased. The social condition is not 
improved. We see, and are likely to see, for years to 
come, continued stress and ferment, growing out of the 
dissatisfaction of those who have not gained wealth, or 
have suffered loss, or who find their opportunity for gain 
closed up. No judicious observer who looks at the signs 
of our time fails to see that we are in a period of sharp 
dispute over social conditions, and that the spring of this 
controversy is in large measure the disparity of wealth. 
How differently the great struggle has been regarded 
in the past, is illustrated in a conversation recently re- 
ported to us. It occurred a few years ago, on the sudden 
decease of an esteemed public officer. A person who had 
himself accumulated great wealth (and who also is now 
dead), said: ‘* I have but one fault to find with Mr. W., 
’ It did not ap- 
pear but that the deceased official had left a moderate sum, 
the result of his diligence, for his wife and young chil- 
dren, but the fact that 


large, struck the rich man as a moral delinquency. 


—he has not left enough for his family.’ 


it was only moderate, and not 
The 
official had been many years in public life ; he had been 
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a representative in Congress and a Senator ; he had twice 
been in the direction of the vast financial affairs of the 
United States; he had had great opportunities to become 
rich, yet, judged from the standpoint of five millions of 
dollars, he ‘‘ died poor.’’ It seemed to this man,—a fair 
and honorable man in the main,—an actual reproach. 
He should have accumulated more. And how? By the 
use of his talents in the service of great financial enter- 
prises, perhaps. By the use of his opportunities of 
knowledge as secretary of the treasury? We hope not. 
No higher eulogium could be passed upon him than that 
he had come clean-handed from his great office. No 
more honorable legacy could he leave behind him than 
the record of having kept the public interest, which was 
his duty, first and foremost in his mind. 

Another who was formerly secretary of the treasury, 
and whose name may be freely given, Walter Q. Gresham, 
has within a few months died. It is remarked that his 
estate was ‘‘small.’’ It was ‘‘ less than twenty thousand 
Comment upon bis case has drawn out the same 


| jadgment that we have already given in the other,—that 


it is vastly to his honor that he did not enrich himself as 
The 
The struggle for 
what is excessive may confuse individual consciences at 


a public officer. This will be the universal feeling. 


sense of mankind, at bottom, is sound. 


times, but a just perception of right is not extinguished 
in the mass. 


THE communication from Wade Cushing, Cincinnati, in reference to 
the Boié Valley of Idaho, we print as information of interest simply. 
It is one of the localities visited by the committee of Illinois Friends 
last summer, and is mentioned in their report to the Yearly Meeting. It 
is the view of some of the Illinois Friends who have inspected the 
country farther westward that “ if a home is to be chosen beyond the 
Missouri, you should go on to the irrigated lands.” Of course there 
will be varying opinions as to this. 


IsAAC WILSON has the prospect of attendiug Fishing Creek Half- 
Year Meeting, on the 23d instant. 


BIRTHS. 

COLES.—At ‘‘ Creamridge’’ dairy farm, near Woodstown, N. J., 
Eleventh month 6, 1897, to Cooper and Ida Kirby Coles, a daughter, 
who is named Frances Willard. 

WALTON. —Near Hartford, N. J., Tenth month 26, 1897, to 
Silas, Jr., and Mary B. Walton, a son, who is named Joseph L 

WRIGHT.—In Philadelphia, Eleventh month 30, 1897, to 
William and Cornelia Needles Wright, a soa named Edward Needles 
Wright. 


MARRIAGES 
CONROW —CONROW.—fT[welfth month 1, 1897, by Friends’ 
ceremony, Mayor Warwick of Pailadelphia being present, Rowland 
Conrow, of Atlantic City, and Maude M., daughter of Joseph D. and 
Lavinia R. Conrow, of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 

BAKER.—At the residence of her sister-in-law Sarah T. Baker, 
Riverton, N. J., Twelfth month 4, 1897, Hannah Baker, in her 82d 
year, daughter of the late George and Susanna Truman Baker ; a mem- 
ber of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting, N. J., and formerly an active 
worker in Camden First-day School. 

BLAKER —At the residence of his mother, in Newtown, Bucks 
Co., Pa, Twelfth month 1, 1897, of heart disease, Paul Blaker, aged 
46 years 

Although not a member, he was, when health permitted, a pretty 
regular attender of Friends’ meeting, on First-days. For a number of 
years he was one of the active business men of Newtown, being at the 











head of the agricultural machine works, president of the Building and | 


Loan Association, director of the Newtown Artesian Water Company, 
treasurer of the Newtown Electric Light Company, etc. He was un- 
married. E. 

COATES.—Third month 15, 1897, at his residence in Russellville, 
Chester county, Pa., Warrick Coates, within seventeen days of being 86 
years of age; a life long member with Friends, and many years an 
Overseer, and later an Elder, of Pennsgrove Monthly Meeting. 

He was a constant attender of the religious meetings of the Society, 
both on First-days and mid-week, until the infirmities of age prevented, 
and followed obediently the Light given him. ™ 

CONARD.—Eleventh month 26, 1897, Joseph P. Conard, in his 
85th year; a valued member of Plymouth Particular, and Gwynedd 
Monthly Meeting. 

Interment at Plymouth, on the 2d inst. 


FARQUHAR.—At her home, near Union Bridge, Maryland, 
Tenth month 30, 1897, Catherine W. Farquhar, in the 7oth year of her 
age; a life-long member of Pipe Creek Monthly and Particular Meeting. 

She was born and lived all her life at the old ancestral home, on the 
south side of town, the estate of the earliest Farquhars. She was 
always fond of attending meeting, but of late years was prevented 
from doing so, on account of her health. 

She was ever the friend of the oppressed. During slavery times, 
many fugitives stopped there, her father, Joel Farquhar, often acting as 
agent for the Underground Railroad. } cu RK. 

GRISCOM.—At Flushing, L. I., Twelfth month 3, 1897, Joyce 
Olive, daughter of Clement Acton and Genevieve Ludlow Griscom, in 
her 5th year, 

IREDELL. —Suddenly, Eleventh month 11, 1897, John B. Iredell, 
son of the late Jonathan and Sarah B. Iredell, in the 66th year of 
his age. 

JONES.—Twelfth month 4, 1897, Jonathan Jones, aged 76 years ; 
an elder of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green street, 
Philadelphia, and Germantown Preparative Meeting. 

He is the third Elder of that meeting deceased in the past year, 
leaving oniy one on the men’s side at the preseat time. He was much 
interested in Society affairs, a useful and respected man. * 


POOLE.—At Wilmington, Del., Twelfth month 1, 1897, Lydia 
S., widow of William 5. Poole, and daughter of the late Dr. Rolph C. 
Marsh, aged 85 years, formerly of Concord, Delaware Co., Pa. 4 

TOWNSEND.—At Waynesville, N. C., Twelfth month 3, 1897, 
after some months’ sickness, Richard H., son of the late Henry G. and 
Rachel B. Townsend, ia his 31st year ; a member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing held at Green street, Pniladelphia. 


WAY.—Oa Tenth month 21, 1897, at his residence near Salem, 
Washington county, Ind., Paschall Way, aged 72 years and 13 days ; 
a member and elder of Blue River Moathly Meeting of Friends. 

He had been gradually sinking most of the summer, without any 
apparent pain; was in a loving and tender frame of mind, and oft ex- 
pressed a trust and an abiding faith in the goodness of the All-Father’s 
care in the higher, or future life, as He had been his stay and support 
in the eartnly. At his funeral, which was large, many tributes were 
offered to his uprightness and honesty. * 





GEORGE JUSTICE. 

_ George Justice, (of Lower Makefizld, Bucks county, Pa., who died 
on the 24th ult ), son of the late George M. and Esther S. Justice, was 
born in Philadelphia on the 24th of Sixth month, 1824 He received a 
very limited education at Samuel Black's school. City life had no at- 
tractions for him, and at the early age of sixteen he was placed under 
the care of William Mitchell, a farmer near Attleboro’, (now Lang- 
horne) Bucks county, to learn the business of farming. On the 2oth 
of Third month, 1845, he was married to Susan Gillam, daughter of 
the late William and Susanna W. Gillam of Attleboro’. At this time 
his father purchased the farm on the Delaware river below Yardley- 
ville, to which place they removed, and where he lived continuously 
until his death. 

He was a life long and consistent member of the Society of Friends, 
holding firmly and conscientiously to the principles of that religious 
body in all that stood for the betterment of the human family. He was 
unyielding in his opposition to human slavery and war. For many 
years he entirely refused to use any article of food or apparel, which 
was not the product of free labor. During the late civil war he was 
three times drafted for military service, and each time persisteutly re- 
fused to be instrumental in the taking of human life, offering his con- 
science as the only excuse for his actions. 

He was a strong and unrelenting enemy of the liquor traffic, and 
was once the nominee of the Prohibition party for State Senator. 

He was a man of rare social qualities, attracting the young, particu- 
larly, by his genial, cheerful spirit, impressing them a! ways with the 
feeling that he was one of them. He seldom felt called to give audible 


expression to his convictions in religious meetings, yet his whole life 
was a sermon. 
and useful. 


His services to the Society of Friends have been many 
He was for many years an Elder of Falls Monthly Meet- 
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ing and a member of the Representative Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting. He was faithful to every trust. The beautiful resig- 
nation and fortitude with which he endured his closing years of sickness 
and pain at once attest the fact that his life was lived in daily preparation 
for death, and his reward is great, for, as was testified to at his funeral, 
‘* He walked with God, and Ged took him.” * 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
TWELFTH MonrTuH 19. 1897. 
OUR HIGH PRIEST. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—We have not a high priest who cannot be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities, but one who hath been 
in all points tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin.— Heb. 4:15. 
Scripture Reading: Heb. 4: 12-16; 5: I-I0. 

Bible students are united in the conclusion that the 
book of Judges represents a condition of Hebrew civiliza- 
tion that antedated that which is represented in Exodus, 

eviticus, and Numbers. In Judges we find a people just 
emerging from barbarism, worshipping trees and stones, 
and sacrificing at times their own children to gain favor 
of their god, as did Jephtha, his daughter, as a votive of- 
fering to fulfill his promise to Jehovah, should he be suc- 
cessful in battle. In those days the head of the family 
conducted the religious services for the family, and these 
were in the form of sacrificial rites in which the offering 
was that which was held to be the most valuable of his 
possessions. In course of time there grew out from this 


No. 51. 


a ceremonial law, known as the Law of Moses, of which 


the books of Leviticus and Numbers give specific details. 
Many of the old family observances were incorporated in 
the Law, but instead of the head of tne family holding the 
position of mediator between God and man the priest 
officiated. Leviticus 8, describes how Moses consecrated 
Aaron and his sons as the fathers of the priesthood ; their 


| descendants to be for all future time set apart as priests 


whose duty it should be to make all the sacrifices offered 
by the people. None of the people could enter the tab- 
ernacle, in the interior of which rested the ark, and upon 
this, shrouded by a veil, the mercy seat—where alone 
Jehovah made known his will. The high priest only 
could enter here, and he only at stated times,—on the 
day of atonement (Lev. 16). A priest could marry only 
one of his own tribe,—must wear garments of certain 
form and colors, and must never touch anything that is 
not consecrated. 

A large part of the worship expected from the 
Hebrews for Jehovah was the sacrificial offering. In the 
period of the Judges, the first-born male child was the 
especial sacrificial offering that a parent thought would 
command the favor of Jehovah, but under the Mosaic 
Law this ancient superstition was humanely modified by 
the establishment of a method of redeeming the first-born 
(Exodus 13: 13) one month after his birth, by an oOffer- 
ing not exceeding five shekels of silver. Besides the first- 
born son, that every Hebrew was expected to devote to 
Jacob, he was required to deliver to the priests when one 
year old the first-born of every ‘* clean ’’ animal—that is, 
such as their sacred law permitted to be used as food. 
The lamb, the calf, or the dove, if it were a male without 
blemish and the first-born, was delivered to the priest to 
be slain. ‘This being done as an atonement, the sins of 
him who gave the offering were forgiven. On the day of 
the atonement when the high priest entered the holy of 
holies, it was the custom to select a goat, and after con- 
fessing all the iniquities of the children of Israel over it, 
he would send it out into the wilderness as a ‘‘ scape 
goat’’ (Lev. 16: 20-22) bearing with it the sins of the 
people, and consequently securing their forgiveness by 
the Lord. 

Thus the priest became a mediator between God and 
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man, and according to Hebrew belief the only medium 
by which it was possible for the people to learn the vill 
or gain the favor of God. This superstitious veneration 
of the priests and the rituals of their religion the prophets 
attempted to destroy and to replace by the reality of all 
true religion, that God is accessible to all human beings, 
that worship is a personal experience. Yet so strong was 
the power of the priests over their minds that even in the 
time of Jesus it was the religion of the priests and not of 
the prophets that possessed the Hebrew mind, and he 


found few that were willing to break away from religious 
habits and forms. 


TEACHING. 


The high priest the writer referred to was Jesus 
Christ. The language of the writer is difficult to under- 
stand, couched as it is in words full of theological subtle- 
ties,—that have been interpreted in various ways. Cer- 
tain it is that it was the intention of the writer to impress 
upon the minds of the Hebrews that Jesus was a brother 
to them, for ‘‘ he took not on him the nature of angels ; 
but he took on him the seed of Abraham, and in all 
things it behooved him to be made like unto his 
brethren.’’ Jesus Christ was to replace the high priest. 
For us that would most assuredly mean, if the Epistle has 
any meaning for us, that what Jesus taught and lived 
should receive our confidence. If, as we believe, he said 
that all mankind are God’s children, that God’s love is 
inexhaustible, that his kingdom is in man, that religion is 
the cultivation of the divine in our own characters, and 
that we thus grow toward God, then Jesus, as our high 
priest, will have indeed accomplished, what he declared 
he came to do, the will of his Father. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
MEETINGS IN OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 
In Foulke’s ‘*Almanac,’’ 1834, Ohio had five quarterly 
meetings and fifteen monthly meetings, as follows : 

Redstone Quarter, (1) Redstone, (2) Westland, Pike 
Run, and Head of Wheeling. 

Short Creek Quarter, (1) Short Creek, Harrisville, 
Mt. Pleasant, and West Grove ; (2) Concord, (3) Smith- 
field, (4) Flushing, Freeport, Brushy, Fork, and 
Guernsey. 

Salem Quarter, (1) Salem, West, (2) Middletown at 
Columbiana, Fairfield, Beaver Falls. 

Stillwater Quarter, (1) Stillwater, Centre, and Suns 
bury ; (2) Plainfield, Goshen, and St. Clairsville; (3) 
Deerfield, Westland ; (4) Somerset, and Richland. 

New Garden Quarter, (1) New Garden, New Lisbon, 
Sandy Spring, and Grove; (2) Carmel, Deer Creek ; (3) 
Marlborough, Lexington, and Kendall. 

At the Separation, in 1828, (Ohio), the two bodies, 
(our Friends and ‘* Orthodox ’’) were considered to be 


about equal in numbers, but since then, by removals and | 


divisions, the membership of our body is very much re- 
duced. At the time of the ‘* Progressive ’’ movement in 
Genesee Yearly Meeting, a prominent lecturer was hastily 
admitted to membership by one of the seceding meetings, 


and a certificate sent toa meeting in Ohio, who not know- | 


ing the circumstances accepted it, but the following 
month, some Friends objecting, caused considerable dis- 
sension and separation. At present, in the Yearly Meet- 
ing. there are twelve meeting houses, and perhaps six 
hundred members, seven recorded ministers, and nine 


who sometimes speak. 
Salem meeting house is three fourths of a mile from 


Salem station, on Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and Chicago 
railroad. 
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eight miles from Pittsburg, Pa. Address Dr. Eli Garret- 
son, Salem, O. 

West Meeting is two miles from Beloit, half a mile 
from Johnson Crossing. Address I. Franklin Lamborn, 
Beloit, Mahoning Co., O. 

Carmel Meeting is one mile from Rogers Station, on 
the Pittsburg, Marietta and Chicago railroad. Address 
Kersey Raley, Rogers, Columbiana county, Ohio. 

Deer Creek is twenty-eight miles from New Garden. 
There is here only one Friend, who is very infirm. Isaac 
Coates, Limaville, Stark county, O. 

Short Creek house is three miles from Mt. Pleasant, 
on the Wheeling and Lake Erie railroad. Address Wm. 
R. Clark, Emerson, O. 

Mount Pleasant meeting house is used for the yearly 
meetings of both branches; it is one mile from Mt. 
Pleasant station, on the Wheeling and Lake Erie railroad. 
Address Wm. R. Clark, Emerson, O. 

West Grove is five miles from Adeina, on the Wheel- 
ing and Lake Erie railroad. Address Wm. S. Fox, Short 
Creek, O. 

Concord is five miles from Martin Ferry, on Wheeling 
and Lake Erie railroad. Address Theodore Clark, Cole- 
rain, O. 

Somerset is in the town of that name, nine miles south 
of Barnesville station, on the Barnesville and Somerton 
railroad, a branch of the Baltimore and Ohio Address 
Wm. Stanton, Somerton, Belmont county, O. There 
are a few Friends six miles from Somerton, but no meet- 
ing- house. 

Richland is one mile from Quaker City station, on the 
B. and O. railroad. Address John Hall, Quaker City, O. 

Plainfield is three miles from Bannock station, Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia, or three miles from Lewis Mills, on 
the B. and O. railroad. Address Isaac Haines, Lloyds- 
ville, Belmont county, O. 

Some Friends live at St. Clairville, six miles east of 
Plainfield, and others at Goshen, about four miles distant. 

Deerfield house, at Westland, is nine miles from Malta 
station, on Zanesville and Ohio railroad. Address Jos. 
Mendenhall, Westland, Morgan county, Ohio. This 
meeting is fifty miles distant from any other. 

A Friend in writing says: ‘‘ New Garden Quarterly 
Meeting, set off from Salem in 1824, was a large settle- 
ment of Friends, having a large brick house, yet by 1850 
so changed that none attended there, and the name was 
changed to Western. The house was taken down, and 
the Quarter held alternately at West and Deer Creek. In 
1859 it was merged into Salem Quarter. 

‘« If the query should be asked, and it might reasona- 
bly be: Why is this condition come upon a people who 
profess to come into close communion with their God ? 
Who can answer? Does not Jeremiah, in the 2d chapter, 
measurably portray the history of this people, and in the 

3th verse come to the very pith and marrow of the case, 
‘For my people have committed two evils; they have 
forsaken me, the fountain of living waters, and hewed 
them out cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no 
water.’ ’”’ * 


aK 

‘*I KNow,” said the African chief, bitterly, that your people will 
sooner or later grab my territory.’’ ‘* Don’t use such harsh expressions,” 
said the European diplomat, soothingly. ‘‘ We may some time find it 


necessary to rectify our frontier; but don’t talk about grabbing terri- 
tory.” —Z xchange. 


THE Fish and Game Protection Club, of Montreal, Canada, asks 
the Province of Quebec to give a bounty for wolf scalps, and one of 
their observant members suggests that while they are about it they 
should include foxes, as these auiwals, he is convinced, are much more 
destructive of small game than wolves, even. The fox, he says, is the 
great destroyer of partridges, and in his tramps through the woods he 


It is eight miles to Beloit, which is seventy- | has had an abundant proof of it. 
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Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
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| enough strawberries for seven of us for dinner. 
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On October 2, 1897, a young lady and myself picked 
Two and 


To the Friends who have Children, and the care of the | three crops can be raised in any section of this valley. 


Young, for whom they wish to provide. 

Fifty per cent. of the people who cry ‘‘ Hard Times,’’ 
and ‘‘ can’t,’’ doso from the force of habit. Quitit! Such 
habits are expensive. Look about you, and you will find 
prosperity, a competency, ‘fappiness, and the luxuries 
of life within your reach. A little thought, a little 
courage, and a little manly determination is all that is 
required. 

I have but recently returned from a trip to the West, 
and there are so many phases of life and qualities of 
country that it is difficult to tell which is the more 
impressive. As I whirled over the broad prairies, the 
rugged mountains, and the sand and sage brush covered 
planes of that vast Empire—the West—about which the 
masses of our eastern people have so vague and inade- 
quate a conception, it seemed to me that the region 
offered little, if any, inducement for people to seek homes 
in that part of our country. 

But how erroneous that conception proves, when you 
arrive in the Valley, and see the region around Boisé 
City, Idaho, or Salt Lake City, Utah! 

The valley of the Great Salt Lake is one of the most 
prosperous, healthy, and delightful places on this con- 
tinent. Made so by the thrift of a people that was 
despised by and driven from place to place by the civili- 


zation of the world. And yet the altitude of this section | 


is so hi,h that they cannot raise corn or sweet potatoes. 

About five hundred miles to the northwest is the val 
ley of the Boisé River. Here is a tract of land that 
within the next fifteen years is destined to be the home of 
a million people. And if my vision is not distorted, I 
see as plainly as though that time were now here, a com- 
munity whose wealth and happiness rivals that of any 
section of this country. 

Two things forever insure to this locality a delightful 
climate—the altitude, and the protection of the wall like 
mountains that almost surround it. The climate is such 
that all crops, including corn and sweet potatoes, and 
fruit, can be successfully cultivated and raised. 
mountains protect the valley from extreme cold weather, 


as well as from the wind and sand storms that so fre- | 


quently destroy crops and even life in the Dakotas and on | all faces in the meeting, but the discussion was ended. 


the vast plains of Kansas and Nebraska. 


The high | 





| this enterprise and country. 





The spring rains furnish abundant moisture for the | 


planting season. 
for all the water you want for irrigation purposes. 
irrigating plant is already in operation, and there is no 
need to speculate about that. What will irrigation do, 
do you ask? What would it be worth to a farmer in the 


East, if in a dry season he could go out and lead the | 


water to his crops just as he would lead his favorite horse 
to water? If you do not, and want to know what irri 
gation will do turn to Colorado, Utah, and California, and 
see what it Aas done. 


Unless you have some means of knowing, a statement | 


of the quantity of grain or the amount of fruit that an 
acre of this land will produce would sound like an exag- 
geration. But if you want to know the possibilities of 


And it costs but a dollar an acre a year | 
The 


that country, the writer would be pleased to answer com- | 


munications addressed to him by reliable persons desiring 
information. For the present only this much will be 
stated. In size and appearance the fruit of this region is 
not surpassed by California or any other section of the 
country. In quality it is superior to that of California. 
The cause for this is scientific, and such an investigation 
of this section as will inform one of its character will 
verify the statement. 








| should you move to this country. 


You are not going beyond the limits of civilization 
Boisé City has about 
10,000 inhabitants. The buildings are modern, the 
streets are paved, the sidewalks are made of artificial 
stone, and the streets, the stores, the public buildings, 
and many of the residences are lit by electricity. These 
same buildings are heated with hot water from Artesian 
wells up in the mountains. The water is piped to the 
City, and is at a temperature of one hundred and eighty 
degrees when it reaches the houses. 

I have been requested by a Committee of Friends to 
map out a plan by which it will be practicable for those 
Friends who desire to procure homes for themselves or 
their children. This too with the certainty that they are 
not risking their future on the interested statement of a 
real estate speculator. To those who desire to procure 
homes I have to say that this Association can assist you 
to procure such at fifty per cent. less than you can for 
yourself. 

I shall be pleased to answer all questions pertaining to 
In your letters state briefly 
your object, and what you desire to know. 

Respectfuily, Wape CusHING, 
26 29 Carew Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ANECDOTE OF JOSEPH HORNOR. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


WHEN. reading in the INTELLIGENCER an account of an 
anecdote of our late friend Joseph Hornor, in which was 
shown so conclusively his clear feeling sense of subjects 
before business meetings, without hearing a word, I felt 


| prompted to add what came to my notice when quite a 


young man, Joseph Hornor being on a religious visit to 
our (Genesee) yearly meeting. Some subject had been 
discussed at some length, and was evidently being handled 
wrong end foremost—as the saying is—and no settlement 
effected, when Joseph arose and said, ‘‘ Friends, if you 
were going to put a hen through a hedge, would you take 
her by the tail and pull her through backwards ?’’ and 
sat down. It is needless to say that a broad smile was on 


Bloomfield, Ont. Le 


PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

TWELFTH MONTH 19, will be universally observed as 
‘¢ Peace Day’ by the W. C. T. U., and all Peace Socie- 
ties. Ministers of whatever name, whom this notice may 
reach, will consider themselves personally invited to dwell 
upon this theme, especially on that day. The attention 
of all Sabbath schools, young people’s societies generally, 
is called to the subject, with the hope that they will adopt 
‘¢ Peace’’ topics for the day. . Re S. 

Woodstown, N. /. 


ANOTHER Roman villa has been dug up at Boscoreale, on the slopes 
of Vesuvius, near Pompeii, where the great find of silver ornaments 
was made two years ago. The walls are covered with beautiful 
frescoes, chiefly landscapes and marines. One represents a bridge over 
a river, with an angler fishing with a line. Four wine jars were in the 
cellar, and seven skeletons have been found in the excavation. 


THE President of the Agassiz As _ iaion, H. H. Ballard, recently 
caught an ant near its hill, shut it up in a box, carried it 150 feet away, 
and set it free in the middle of a sandy road. What followed he ‘thus 


describes : ‘* It seemed at first bewildered. Then itjclimbed to the top 
of a ridge of sand, erected its body as high as possible, waved its 
antennz for several seconds and then started in a straight line for home.’’ 
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SCRIPTURE STUDY AT RACE STREET. 

Ine ‘* Conference Class’’ of Friends, at Race Street, this 
city, meeting after the close of the meeting for worship, 
on First-day morning, is engaged, this season, in a series 
of studies of the Old Testament. The class began its 
sessions on the 7th of last month. A circular announce- 
ment of the series, given following, sets forth the plan of 
the work and the several subjects taken up. 


This plaa for the winter's work of the Conference Class is intended 
to embrace a general view of the contents of the Old Testament, its 
character and history, and its relation to Christian thought and life. 
The purpose has been to combine with this general view sufficient 
detailed study of portions of particular books and of certain Old Tes- 
tament characters to lend variety to the work and to keep us in close 
touch with the Scripture text. 

It is expected to introduce many of the subjects by brief papers,’ to 
be followed by a general consideration. It is felt that much will be 
added to the interest of the meetings, and to the dignity and value of 
the work, if the subject for consideration at each session receives 
earnest preparatory study on the part of members of the class, and to 
assist in this direction, a syllabus of the paper and suggestive refer- 
ences and questions will be printed a week in advance, if it shall be 
found practicable to do so. 

Everyone present at the meetings of the class is urged to participate 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOLRNA,. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| tion to the confusion of tongues. 
| Abraham to the death of Moses. 


| fice, Balak and Balaam, etc. 


SS 


7. How did the writings come to be regarded as sacred ? 

References and aids to study: The general subject of these topics is 
well discussed in the early chapters of Gladden’s “* Who Wrote the 
Bible,”’ or Sunderland’s “* The Bible, its Origin, Growth, and Charac- 
ter,’ and in Farrar’s ‘‘ The Bible and its Meaning,’ chapter v. 
Articles in the Encyclopedia Britannica, in Bible Dictionaries, and the 
information contained in the Teacher’s or Variorum Bible, will be 
found suggestive and helpful, as will also the chronological table on 
the third page of the general outline of this course. 

For Eleventh month 21, the paper was presented by Dr. Jesse H. 
Holmes. The syllabus was as follows: 

Topics for study: Contents—(1) History of the world from crea- 
(2) History of the Hebrews from 
(3) Jewish Legislation. 

Elements of the Pentateuch repeated in or drawn from the literature 
of other nations. (1) Babylonian. Creation, Fall of Man, Deluge, 
Tower of Babel, etc, (2) Canaanitish.—Melchizedek, Human Sacri- 
(3) Egvptian.—stories of Joseph, the 


| entire Egyptian period, Moses and the Exodus. 


in its work, but Friends are earnestly desired to be brief in their | 


remarks, and to confine them strictly to the subject before the Class, 
and the leader is requested to see that this wish is complied with. 

The School meets at the rise of the meeting for worship, about 
11.45, and besides the Conference Class, consists of classes of young 
people and children engaged in Scripture study and other forms of First- 
day School work. All interested are invited to connect themselves with 
the school in appropriate classes. 

A STUDY OF THE HEBREW SCRIPTURES. 
11th Mo. 7. The Place of the Bible in Modern Thought. 


11th Mo. 14. What is the Old Testament, and How has it Come 
Down to us? 


rth Mo. 

1th Mo. 
tateuch 

12th Mo. 

12th Mo 
Humanity. 

12th Mo. 


2! 


28 


The Pentateuch—its Sources and its Contents. 
A Comparative Study of some Passages of the Pen- 


Spirituality in the Age of Abraham. 
The Mosaic Law—its Value to Israel and to 
. The Early Historical Books (Judges, Samuel, Kings). 

12th Mo. 26. A Study of Civil Government among the Jews. 

Ist Mo. 2. A Study of the Life of Samuel. 

Ist Mo. 9 David and Solomon. 

Ist Mo. 16. The Five “ Rolls”’ 
tions, Ecclesiastes, Esther). 

Ist Mo. 23. A Study of the Book of Ruth. 

Ist Mo. 30. Who Were the Prophets ? 

2d Mo. 6, The Times of Isaiah. 

2d Mo. 13. What Modern Scholars Say of Isaiah. 

2d Mo. 20. A Study of Isaiah's Teaching. 

2d Mo. 27. Jeremiah and His Prophecy. 

3d Mo. 6. The Lesser Prophets. 

3d Mo. 13. Hebrew Poetry—The Book of Job. 

3d Mo. 20. Readings from Job (Modern Reader's Bible). 

3d Mo. 27. The Psalms—Authorship, Original Purpose, Place in 
Literature. 

4th Mo. 3. The Proverbs. 

4th Mo. 10. The Later Hebrew Histories. 

4th Mo. 17. The Apocrypha —The Canon, 

4th Mo. 24. Progressive Growth of Spirituality in Mankind as 
Reflected in the Bible. 

5th Mo, 1. The Mission of the Jews. 

sth Mo. 15. The Bible and Inspiration. 

5th Mo. 22. What has the Literary Study of the Bible Accom. 
plished ? 

Sth Mo 


(Song of Songs, Ruth, Lamenta- 


29. The Permanent Value of the Bible. 
SYLLABI OF THE PAPERS. 


[ No syllabus was prepared for Eleventh month 7.] 

For Eleventh month 14, the paper, to occupy ten minutes, was 
prepared by George L. Mitchell. The syllabus was as follows : 

Topics for study : 

1. The contents of the Old Testament—the Law, the Prophets, 
the Hagiographa 

2. What was the relative importance or degree of authority attach- 
ing to these in the minds of the Jews ? 

3. When were the books written, and when and how collected ? 

4. What was the original language of the books of the Old 
Testament ? 

5. Through what translations have they reached us ? 

6. How near do the oldest manuscripts now known approach the 
originals in point of time and authenticity ? 





Elements distinctly Hebrew.—Monotheism, lofty moral tone and 
general attitude of mind, the characters, and the entire contents of the 
Legal Books, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy. 

Topics for special study: (1) Authorship of the Pentateuch; (a) 
traditional view ; (4) view of conservative modern scholars. (2) When 
and how did these books assume their present form ? 

References: Sayce, Higher Criticism and the Monuments, chapters 
3 and 4. Ragozin, Chaldea (story of the Nations), pp. 258-293 
and pp. 351-361. Ragozin, Assyria, pp. 123-127. Rawlinson, An- 
cient Egypt, chapters 8 and 16. Stanley, History of the Jewish Church, 


| lecture 8. Gladden, Who Wrote the Bible ? chapters 2 and 3. Sunder- 


land, The Bible, etc., chapters 5 and 6. Encyclopedia Britannica, 
articles Pentateuch, Josephus, chapters on Joseph, Moses, etc. 

[We propose to print, in further issues of the INTELLIGENCER, all 
the further syllabi, They will be, we think, of interest, and helpful to 
Old Testament readers and students.—Eps ] 


EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
On Second-day evening, Eleventh month 30, Dr. Appleton gave the 


| third reading of his series, before a large num er of students and friends 
| of the College. 


| held on the evening of l'welfth month 2. 


His selections, all of which were this time taken from the works of 
Matthew Arnold, included ‘‘ Sohrab and Rustum,” ‘* The Sick King 
in Bokhara,’’ and a number of shorter poems. 

The regular meeting of the Joseph Leidy Scientific Society was 
Dr. Day, in his report from 
the chemical department, performed some experiments, showing how 
modern methods of quantitative analysis enabled the chemist to deter- 


| mine the exact constitution of a substance in a very short space of time. 


| of the 3d. 
| fall became members of the Somerville. 


| Philadelphia, {'welfth month 4. 


| account of his health. 





| belong to a minority. 
| is reported that— 


Professor Doolittle, of the University of Pennsylvania, read a very 


interesting paper on the “ Evolution of the Double Star System.” 


The three literary societies held their regular meeting on the evening 
About twenty of the young women who entered college this 


The Delphic and Eunomian each took in one new member. 

Levi S. Taylor, ’98, and Ely J. Smith, ’99, attended the regular 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Inter-Collegiate Oratorical Union held in 
The annual contest is to be held at 
Lafayette College, Third month 11, 1898. 

At meeting, on the morning of the 5th instant, Dr. De Garmo spoke 


| of the moral and religious problems which beset young people at about 
| the age when they are attending college, and the means by which 
| these problems may be practically. settled. 


Chester J. Tyson, 1900, has been compelled to leave college on 
98. 


JEWISH emigration from Russia is reported as decreasing, in conse- 


| quence of the Uzar’s more liberal policy, which encourages Jews to 


settle as farmers. 


IT is not well to boast of numbers, nor to be depressed because we 
The true flock may be ‘‘a little flock’’; and it 
** Wisdom shows a narrow path, 

With here and there a traveler.’’ 


THOUGH it will not be published for some days to come it is under- 


| stood that the Pope’s encyclical letter on the Manitoba school question 


will confirm the stand taken by the Canadian bishops, in opposition to 


| the adjustment made by Premier Laurier. 


HERE is a retort which a ‘‘ dull’’ student once made. — Professor : 
** You seem to be very dull. When Alexander the Great was your age 
he had already conquered the world.” Student: ‘‘ Well, you see, he 


' had Aristotle for a teacher.’’—Chamébers's Journal. 





ELLIGEN 


BUCKINGHAM, PA—The Young Friends’ Association met at the 
meeting-house Eleventh month 21. The meeting was attended by 
many interested Friends. After a brief silence the president, T. 
Ogborn Atkinson, read the Second Chapter of First Corinthians, after 
which the secretary read the minutes of the previous meeting. The 
report of the ~ scutive Committee for Tweltth month was next pre- 
sented: Discipiu- Henry P. Ely; a Historical Paper, by Mabel 
K. Hibbs; Reading., by Anna S. Atkinson and Fannie J. Broad- 
hurst; Paper, by Benjamin F. Battin. 

Question ‘* What has been the effect of the prominent theological 
dogmas of the evangelical churches on the religious and moral life of 
mankind ?’’ 

We next took up the reports. The committee to consider the sub- 
ject of a social entertainment reporfed they deemed it proper to hold 
such a meeting at the meeting-house on the 11th of Twelfth month, 
and appointed a committee to carry out the plan. We next took up the 
program for the day. Discipline, Letitia R. Atkinson. The eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth chapters of Janney’s History were well explained 
by Anna S. Atkinson. Reading from Eugene Field’s poems, by 
Elizabeth M. Fell. A paper by Mary A. Watson on Purity. This 
was a full and comprehensive article; she felt the schools have much 
to do with character building. George Watson read from an old 
manuscript, much of interest of the meetings in Eastern Pennsylvania 
in early days. The meeting-house now standing at Buckingham was 
built in 1768. 

This was followed by a brief report of the Conference held at New- 
town on the 20th. After which the Association adjourned. 

I. L. W., Secretary. 


Newtown, PA.—The Friends’ Association met at the home of 
Abbie R. Rice on the evening of the 1st of Twelfth month. 

After a few moments of silence, there followed the transaction of 
some preliminary business, The first paper of the evening, prepared 
by solicitation for this meeting by John J. Connell, on “ Disownable 
Offenses in the Religious Society of Friends,’ before and in his time, 
was read by Elizabeth G. Stapler. The paper made plain and clear 
the difference in the rigid enforcement of rules of disownment in the 
past and in the present, showing by the oldest Discipline of which he 
had knowledge, that of New England Yearly Meeting, 1785, what 
were tnen disownable offenses. In 1793 the Discipline was revised 
and some clauses stricken out. 

The writer said Genesee Yearly Meeting had made a more radical 
change than any other of the yearly meetings, it having unanimously 
decided that there were too many rules requiring disownment. The 
spirit of the change has however been practically adopted by other 
yearly meetings, the time now being not so much occupied with com- 
plaints of violations of the rules, but rather with a helpful and restrain 
ing hand given to correct. Asa result he had seen a marked differ- 
ence in the interest of the younger members, in the responsibilities of 
the Society; and out of faithfulness to their convictions they were be- 
coming ‘‘ co-workers with the more experienced to advance the cause 
of Truth. Much interest was manifested in the paper, and many 
remarks followed. 

Some account of the origin and method of the Salvation Army, and 
to what extent, if any, were Friends aiding in this work was given in 
a paper by Anna T. Worthington. ‘* General’? William Booth began 
the work of christianizing the unreligious multitudes in the East End 
of London, without the remotest idea of an organization. Now they have 
organizations in almost every civilized country. An officer, speaking 
of its success, says : ‘‘ Behind, beneath, and persuading all, the success 
of the Salvation Army is a force without which the world’s miseries 
cannot be removed, the force of that Divine love breathed on Calvary, 
and which God is able to communicate by his Spirit to human hearts 
to-day.” In regard to help Friends are giving we find it largely in 
sympathy and pecuniary aid. The zeal of the Salvationists was largely 
commented on, one member quoting from the Salvation Army ‘* Life of 
George Fox,” that ‘* had the Quakers remained as zealous as they were 
at first there would have been no need of the Salvation Army.” 

‘* What is Worship ?”” was answered by Martha C. Wilson. Wor- 
ship has existed in some form from the earliest ages of man. Each 
nationality has its different modes of worship, but with any peoples or 
any individuals it was when the heart and soul reached up to the 
Divine, that constituted true worship. The paper was well received. 

Oliver H. Holcomb on behalf of Discipline Committee, read the 
portion of Discipline concerning Trade. 

In the Current Topic Section, a selection, ‘‘A Prescription for Right 
Living,” was read by Lidretta Rice; Robert Kenderdine read from 
the INTELLIGENCER, ‘‘ Extension of the Society: Report to New 
York and Brooklyn Association.’’ This called forth much expression, 
and a sympathy was felt with the decision there given, that there was 
not sufficient interest manifested in extending the influence of the 
Society. A committee was appointed to make inquiry of what means 
to adopt and report at the next meeting of the Association, 

A very interesting account of the late Conference held at New- 
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town, prepared by Mabel Worstall, was read by Robert Kenderdine, 
the writer being absent. 

The hour being late, sentiments and roll-call were omitted, and 
after a few moments of silence the Association adjuorned to meet at 
the home of Laura W. White, on the Fifth of First month, 1898. 


S. J. R. 


NEw YorRK AND BROOKLYN.—The Young Friends’ Association of 
New York and Brooklyn met at the New York meeting-house, Eleventh 
month 28. The reports of the various sections showed that active 
interest was being maintained in all important work. 

The reports of the delegates to the Conference of the Young 
Friends’ Association were presented in a very interesting way. 

The paper of the evening was read by Franklin Noble. The sub- 
ject was: Should Policy Influence the maintenance of our Principles 
and Testimonies? and the point of the paper, that essentials should be 
steadfastly maintained, was fully supported in the discussion which 
followed. 

In the matter of plain dress it was maintained that although the 
uniform fixed garb which so many strangers considered as a part of the 
‘queer religion of Friends’’ was being replaced by more modern and 
less expensive clothes, this was wholly in accord with the spirit of the 
testimony. One speaker declared that we were nearer the principle 
to-day than were those members of a hundred years ago who put more 
stress on the garb than on the wise principle which underlies the 
testimony. 

The question of plain speech was also discussed, and the thought 
was expressed that the principle upon which 1s based the testimony in 
favor of plain speech loses some of its effect on account of the viola- 
tion of the rules of grammar—that it seemed “ funny ”’ to strangers, 
It was easy enough to explain to them that the custom was a protest 
against the vanities of Fox's time when individuals commenced to 
pluralize themselves, but it is harder to explain why the olden time 
precision in the matter of grammar should be in the plain speech of to- 
day. Another pointed out that it was a matter of evolution, and due 
to convenience and that we need not worship the grammar. However, 
as it was generally agreed that the members might use “ thou’’ to each 
other if they wanted to. 

The next meeting will be Twelfth month 12, at the Brooklyn 
meeting-house, Boerum Place and Schermerhorn St. Daniel Gibbons 
will read a paper on ‘‘ Ethical and Spiritual Culture.” 


V. W. 


CINCINNATI, O.—The Friends’ Association met on First-day, 
Eleventh month 28, at 3, at the home of E. di. Griest, in Tusculum, 

The subject of the meeting was ‘* Whittier.” 

Ruth W. Butterworth read a paper, in which she defined Whittier’s 
position as an American Man of Letters, contrasting him especially 
with Longfellow, who was more as the world would expect a Quaker 
to be, while Whittier was a fighter in the cause of truth. 

A paper on ‘‘ Quakerism in the poetry of Whittier’? was read 
by R. Barclay Spicer. Whittier was not only a ‘‘ Quaker Poet,’’ but 
also a poet of Quakerism, his poetry being a true and complete expo- 
sition of our faith and testimonies, as his life was truly the Quaker life, 
He was a prophet of the religion of to-day as distinguished from the 
religion of the past dogmatically applied to the spiritual conditions of 
to day. But with him the good and the true in the old is never sac- 
rificed in giving up its anomalies and the things in it that are outgrown ; 
the new with him is never a sickly, transplanted thing, but a vigorous 
plant, flourishing in the deep soil of the ages. In our ‘‘ reasonableness ”’ 
in the matter of religion we are apt to lose some of the things that we 
would value most, but that are out of the range of reason and elude us. 
Whittier was in full touch with our age of reason, but at the same 
time all these things were very real to him. From him we may learn 
to realize the nearness of God as vividly as did George Fox. 

Not only in the things that are now much more widely spread than 
the bounds of our little Society, though they may first or chiefly have 
been preached by Friends, but also in those things which are still 
peculiar to us was Whittier a Quaker. If he had never written any- 
thing else bearing on Quakerism than “‘ The Meeting,’’ which a writer 
not a Friend has called ‘‘ Whittier’s Apology,” and which he thinks 
must have caused many a reader to say ‘‘ almost thou persuadest me,’’ 
—that alone would have entitled him to be called the poet of Quak- 
erism. 

Edwin L. Griest gave an introductory reading from the Discipline 
of Indiana Yearly Meeting, and introduced the discussion on it. It is 
proposed to take up the greater part of the discipline in this way at our 
meetings during the year. 

The next meeting will be on the first First-day in First month, at 
the home of Dora C, Gallagher. S. 


RIsinc Sun, Mp.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ A:so- 
ciation was held at West Nottingham, onthe morning of Twelfth 
month 5, and was opened by the President, Albert Buffington, reading 
the 13th chapter of Romans. After calling the roll, the secretary read 
the minutes of last meeting, which were approved. 








The first paper, being a synopsis of 5th chapter of Janney’s History, 
was then read by James D. Headly. This was followed by Hannah P. 
Buffington reading a helpful and interesting paper, entitled ‘* What is a 
faithful testimony of a free gospel ministry ?”’ For the Current Topics 
John B. Coale made mention of some interesting events. The paper 
prepared by Lizzie R. Lincoln, ‘‘ Impressions of the late Yearly Meet- 
ing,” was enjoyed by all 

Under voluntary exercisesa paper prepared by Isaac R. Taylor was 
produced and read by the President, its subject being a ‘‘ History of 
West Nottingham Meeting.’’ This proved both interesting and instruc- 
tive. The question ‘‘ Is there such a thing as inherited sin?” was 
answered and forwarded by Rebecca Nichols, which was read by the 
secretary. 

After hearing the report of the Executive Committee, the usual 
silence was observed, and the meeting adjourned, to meet the 2d of 
First month. ELxa F. Hunt, Cor. Sec. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
FLEMING H. ReEveLt Company, New York, who are publishers of 
devotional and religious books, have recently sent us two volumes of 
their current issues. One of these is ‘*‘ Waiting on God,” by Andrew 
Murray, a prominent English minister and author—one of the two 
whose views on ‘* The Dearth of Conversions” have recently been 
considered among the English Friends. The other is a book by Hannah 
Whitall Smith, formerly of this city, for many years resident in Eng- 
land, and well known by her evangelistic labors. 

Both these little volumes are “ evangelical,’’ the second extremely 
so. Both contain much that is good. Looking through them, there 
are many pages with which we can heartily unite. No doubt, their 
general influence is good. But we cannot unreservedly endorse them, 
because they also contain other expressions of view with which we do 
not unite. Asa single instance of this in Hannah Whitall Smith’s, 
she considers the question how are we to “‘ know”’ the voice of God. 
She answers, first, by seeing if the voice we are testing agrees with the 
Scriptures. She says: ‘* The Scriptures come first. If you are in doubt 
upon any subject, you must, first of all, consult the Bible about it, and 
see whether there is any law there to direct you. Until you have found 
and obeyed God's will, as it is there revealed, you must not ask nor expect 
a separate, direct, personal revelation. . .. Where our Father Aas written 
out for usa plain direction about anything, he will not, of course, make 
an especial revelation to us about that thing.”’ 

The chief point of our objection to this is that it is so positive, 
that it so limits and shuts in the methods of learning the Divine will 
concerning us. We do not believe that any one is authorized to lay 
down such arule. We believe that each child must seek to know the 
will of his Father, and must use all means afforded him—the Scrip- 
tures included. (The italics above are our own.) 





The New World (Unitarian quarterly magazine) closes its sixth year 
of publication with the number just issued, dated 12th month. The 
list of articles shows the scope of the magazine : The Place of Immor- 
tality in Religious Belief, by J Estlin Carpenter; Matthew Arnold and 
Orthodoxy, by Louise 5. Houghton; Reason in Religion, by C. C. 
Everett; Hexameter in the Hands of the Philosophers, W. C. Lawton; 
The Tragedy of Renan's Life, by C. M. Bakewell; ‘‘Animated Mod- 
eration ’’ in Social Reform, N. P. Gilman; The Paganism of the 
Young, Frederick Palmer; The Creed of ‘‘ Ian Mactaren,” S. H. 
Mellone; Babism and the Bab, by J. T. Bixby. 

The editor of the Mew World is Prof N. P. Gilman, Meadville, Pa., 
it is published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Yearly subscrip- 
tion, $3, single copy, 75 cents. 





The North American Review, fcr this month, contains the first part 
of a remarkably suggestive paper from the pen of Professor Cesare 
Lombroso, entitled ** Why Homicide has Increased in the United 
States.’’ Inasmuch, declares Professor Lombroso, as America prides 
itself upon being at the head of civilization, representing to-day what 
Europe will be in the course of a hundred years, the fact that the 
crime of homicide should be so much more general there than in Great 
Britain and Germany, and that not only is there no year showing a de- 
crease in this crime, but on the contrary a continual increase, would 
seem to be so much at variance with the undeniable civil progress of 
that country, that it becomes interesting to ascertain what are the causes 
of this apparent paradox. 





We have heretofore commended the Springfield (Mass.) Republican 
as an excellent weekly journal, and take pleasure in repeating our 
recommendation. It is clean and independent, and contains informa- 
tion on many subjects interesting to those who take the INTELLIGENCER. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURN AL. 





In its prospectus it says that ‘ it conceives one of the chief missions as 
a public newspaper to be the advocacy of the rights of the plain 
people.”” We have placed it in our Clubbing List for 1898. 





The Wilmer Atkinson Company, (publishers of the Farm Journa/), 
Philadelphia, have just issued a fourth volume of their * Biggle Farm 
Library,’’ a neat and handsome little work, with the title ‘* Biggle Cow- 
Book.” It has twenty-six chapters of practical information and precept, 
on the care and use of the cow, and is freely illustrated, eigbt fine full- 
page colored pictures being given of the leading breeds, besides scores 
of cuts inserted in the text. The price, as of the other volumes in the 
Library, is 50 cents. 





There has come to us a dainty little book which the Christmas 
book-buyer will prize. It is ‘* Mother Thought,” edited by Charlotte 
Brewster Jordan. Extracts, in prose and verse, are fitted to the needs 
of the mother as the title indicates, for each day of the year, and are 
collected from the best writers. Price, 50 cents. It is for sale by 
Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race streets. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


THE CHRISTIAN’S SECRET OF A Happy Lire. By Hannah Whitall 
Smith. Newand Enlarged Edition. Pp.250. $0.75. New York : 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 

A CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN JOHN STERLING AND RALPH WALDO 
EMERSON. With a Sketch of Sterling’s Life. By Edward Waldo 
Emerson. 16mo. Pp. 100. $100. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 

THe Story oF Jesus Curist. An Interpretation. By Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. Crown 8vo. Pp. xiii. and 414. Illustrated. $2.00. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

In TUNE WITH THE INFINITE; or, Fullness of Peace, Power, and 
Plenty. By Ralph Waldo Trine. t2mo. Pp. 222. $1.25. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

Lire AND LETTERS OF HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. Edited by Annie 
Fields. 12mo. Pp. 406. $2.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR ELEVENTH 
MONTH, 1897. 


Mean barometer, 30.128 
Highest barometer during the month (28th), 30 631 
Lowest barometer during the month (gth), 29 467 
Mean temperature, 46.2 
Highest temperature during the month (16th), 70. 
Lowest temperature during the month (24th), 24. 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 53-5 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 38.8 
Greatest daily range of temperature (27th), 25. 
Least daily range of temperature (8th), S. 
Mean daily range of temperature, 146 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 74.2 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 361 
Total precipitation, rain and melted snow, inches, 4.84 


Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 2.35 inches of 
rain, on the Ist and 2d. , 

Number of days on which .o1 inch or more of rain fell, 15. 

Number of clear days 6, fair days 14, cloudy days 10. 

Prevailing direction of wind from the Northwest. 

Solar Halo on the 25th. 

SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 

Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 64 on 2d. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 22.5 on 24th, 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 40 2 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 pm , 63 § on Ist. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 24.5 on 23d. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 41 3. 
Mean iemperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month. 40 8. 

Note.—The mean temperature of the month just closed, 46.2 
degrees, is one and one-half degrees above the normal for the Eleventh 
month. 

The total amount of precipitation is about one inch in excess of the 
average for this month. 

On the gth instant, shortly after one p. m., there was a thunder 


| storm, accompanied by very high wind and a heavy shower of rain. 


The first snow-fall of the season, I inch in depth, occurred on the 
early morning of the 23d. This was the only snow during the month, 
and soon meéited. 

There was a beautiful rainbow on the afternoon of the 26th. 


JouHN CoMLy, Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Eleventh month 30. 


A MATCH may start a conflagration and a tesaspoonful of brandy a 


thirst for liquor. 
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A TEMPERANCE POEM. 


This was recently written by Letitia W. Brosius, whose death at 
the age of 87 years, was referred to in last week’s INTELLIGENGER. It 
has interest both in itself, and as a production of one of her age. 


SPARE, O spare! the noble Youth of our Country, 
And may our Heavenly Father's care 
Shield them from the tempter’s snare, 

On every hand, 
For the Rum Power great and strong 
Have their dens strewn all along 
The paths they tread, 
Professing Christians give their aid, 
To legalize this sinful trade 
All o'er the land. 
No matter how many tears may flow, 
Nor how many hearts crushed low, 
And children cry for bread ; 
No matter what sacred ties are riven 
Nor how many souls are driven 
Down in despair. 
Still the tide of crime rolls on, 
Like a mighty river, swift and strong, 
With rapid stride, 
Crushing mankind in his prime 
And blasting woman's hopes divine, 
For paltry gold. 
And claiming revenue for gain, 
From that which brings naught but pain, 
To human hearts. 
Can a Nation live and grow 
While legalizing crime and woe 
On every hand? 
Ye men who claim Christ for your guide, 
Come, cast your ballots on his side, 
For truth and right. 
Crush the rum power now so strong, 
And send glad tidings forth in song 
All o’er the land. 
Let it sound o’er hill and plain, 
That joy and happiness may reign : 
God leads the way. 


MOTHER’S LITTLE LAD. 


HE leans, caressing, at his mother’s side, 
Just newly rid of girlish kilt and plaid,— 

The long-sought triumph of his boyhood's pride, — 
And plans her future, mother’s little lad. 


He dreams, impatient of his lagging youth, 
To conquer fate, and all her life make glad: 
Strong in the strength of love and fearless truth, — 
A dear defender, mother’s little lad. 


While on her cheek falls soft that light caress, 
Small weight hath care to make her musings sad ; 
Such power 1s his a life to blight or bless; 
And yet he is but mother’s little lad! 


Whatever meed of fortune’s favoring grace 
The fickle-hearted years may take or add, 
Within one steadfast heart, in changeless place, 
He is forever mother’s little lad. 
— Nannie Fitzhugh Maclean. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE Congress of the United States met for what is called the ‘‘ long ’’ 
session on the 6th instant, at Washington. 
the President was read in both houses, 
presumably, until some time next summer. 
gage most attention, at the opening are the annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands, and the course to be pursned toward Cuba. 


The annual message of 
The session will continue, 
The subjects likely to en- 


THE message of President McKinley is long, and is largely devoted 
to foreign affairs. It takes up first, however, the subject of the cur- 
rency, and recommends that United States notes when once redeemed 
in gold, shall not be paid out again except for gold- It call. attention 
to the plan proposed by Secretary Gage, and approves two of its rec- 
ommendations—that national banks be allowed to issue notes to the 
face value of their deposited bonds, and that banks of $25,000 capital, 

the present minimum is $50,000), be allowed. The Message recom- 
mends the annexation of Hawaii, and argues at length against any 


precipitate action in regard to Cuba, urging that the reforms in that 
island proposed by the present Spanish Cabinet should have a fair 
chance to be tried. 


A DISPATCH from Bombay on the 4th instant says that the opera- 
tions of the British “‘ punitive expedition’’ under Sir William Lock- 
hart on the northwestern frontier of India, will cease presently and be 
resumed in the spring. Accounts fairly agree that the expedition has 
been a costly and unsatisfactory operation. One report says the British 
advances and subsequent retirements leave but a small impression on 
the tribesmen, who will not submit. ‘‘ The whole warfare is discourag- 
ing, as it promises to be inconclusive and looks as though the results 
might be summed up in a nutshell—bloody war, weakened frontier, 
angered neighbors, and heavy expense.”’ 

In England there is increased concern over the machinists’ (called 
“engineers” strike), which has not yet been settled. Terms were 
offered by the employers, at the conference, two weeks ago, which are 
now to be voted on by the 13th. They are regarded as granting very 
little concession, and the delegates of the men, in sending them out, say 
that “ nothing but the sense of the sufferings and sacrifices which the 
quarrel has already imposed upon our fellow-laborers could have in- 
duced us to submit proposals of such a humiliating character for con- 
sideration.’’ It is expected that the proposals will be rejected. In ad- 
dition to the engineering troubles, the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants has issued strike notices to 120,000 of its members, and the 
cotton industry is also threatened with a complete stop. 

A “ CiTIzENs’ UNION” movement has been begun in Philadelphia, 
relating to the municipal election, which occurs in Second month next. 
A Mayor is then to be chosen, the term of Mayor Warwick expiring. 
The platform adopted by the Citizens’ Union declares that one of the 
objects of the organization ‘‘ is to secure the nomination and election of 
a man of the highest clraracter and ability as Mayor of Philadelphia.” 


In the Court of Common Pleas, No. 2, of Philadelphia, on the 6th 
instant, Judge Pennypacker declined to grant a charter to ‘‘ the First 
Church of Christ, Scientist,’ an organization in behalf of the ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Science’? movement, according to the views of Mary B. G. Eddy, 
of Boston. The court’s ground of refusal is that the corporation is to 
be composed only of those who will practice ‘‘ metaphysical healing ’’ 
according to Mrs. Eddy’s book, and that systematic healing is not in- 
cluded under religious corporations, under the law. 

THE aged mother of the President, Nancy Alison McKinley, was 
stricken with paralysis at her home in Canton, Ohio, on the 2d inst. 
As her condition was pronounced critical, the President left Washing- 
ton that evening for Canton, and remained with her until the afternoon 
of the 4th. She was then unconscious. The President, in view of his 
duties at the opening of Congress, returned to Washington. At this 
writing she is still living. She is 88 years old. 

A DISPATCH from Washington, on the 7th, says it is stated that 
there is a sufficient number of Senators opposed to the annexation of 
Hawaii to defeat a two-thirds vote for ratification of the treaty. Senator 
Davis, chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, when in- 
formed of this state of affairs, announced that should annexation fail by 
treaty it will certainly be accomplished by joint resolution. 

CHINA, hoping not to lose possession of the place seized by the 
German fleet, Kiao-Chau, has yielded to the demands of Germany, in 
She is to pay $781,250 “‘ indemnity.”” The German 
troops have occupied surrounding villages, and taken the city of Kiao- 
Chau. The German Consul at Shanghai has been ordered to proceed 
o the place, ‘‘and establish a regular German administration.”’ It is 
unlikely that possession of it will be surrendered to China. 


other particulars. 


Goop housemaids command 50 cents a month in Japan; nurses 
receive from $1 to $1.50, and a cook who understands European 
cookery can demand from $5 to $7. The food cost of servants is 
estimated at $1 a month.—/ndianapolis News. 
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A SERVANT with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine ; 
Who sweeps a room as for thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine 
— George Herbert. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

THE Erie Canal closed on the Istinstant. The wheat shipments this 
season reached 25 964,172 bushels. This is a decrease of 11,000,000 
bushels compared with last year, but an increase of 5,000 000 bushels 
over 1895. [he average rate of freight on the canal on wheat was 2.8 
per cent., compared with 3 7 per cent. last year, and 2 2 per cent 
in 1895. The movement of wheat has been extraordinarily heavy this 
year, but it has been carried by the railroads. 


—It used to be a maxim that all orchardists in new countries had 
only to dig a hole, set in the tree, and leave the rest to nature; but 
Californian fruit growers tell us that this is not true of the prune. 
Wrether this fruit is or is not a commercial success, they tell us, de 
pends almost altogether on the knowledge which the orchardist may 
possess as to the proper method of pruning the trees. They may be 
pruned so as to fruit abundantly or to fruit not at all; or they can be 
pruned so as to last for a number of years in health and fruitfulness, or 
in such a manner as to bring on premature decay. It is said that art 
quite as much as nature has to do with successful prune culture on the 
Pacific Coast.—Mechans’ Monthly 


—Paris is, in spite of its splendor, one of the most monotonous 
cities in the world, owing to the uniform height of the buildings and 
the similiarity of their architecture, But this fault is likely to pass 
away, now that the Prefect of the Seine has appointed a committee 
which will have power to allow certain buildings to be higher than the 
others. It is to be hoped, however, that this liberty will not degen- 
erate into the license of the 20-story monstrosity which is transforming 
the streets of Chicago and New York into caves and mighty gorges. 


—The late Hallett Phillips’s remarkable collection of over 20.000 
Indian implements and antiquities from the valley of the Potomac 
river bas been given to the Smithsonian institution by Thomas Lee, to 
whom Mr. Phillips had bequeathed it. The latter was regarded as the 
greatest authority in the country on the subject of prehistoric man in the 
Atlantic tidewater region and the Phillips collection is said to be the 
best key in existence to the manners and habits of the ancient Algon- 
quin race. It was the largest of its class in the world. 


—Three prominent physicians, Dr. J. H Gardner, Dr. A. H. Doty, 
and Dr. C M, Drake, write in the North American Review on ‘* The 
National Government and the Public Health.’ In their opinion, the 
protection of the public health of this country against the danger and 
annoyance from infectious disease, both at the coast and in the interior, 
requires the establishment and maintenance of a National Bureau of 
Health. 


—lIn Philadelphia, last week, the Courts decided against the in- 
junctions applied for by those opposing the execution of the lease of the 
Gas Works, and the lease was then signed and the property delivered 
to the lessee, the United Gas Improvement Company, which is now 
operating the works. 


NOTICES. 
*.* A Circular Meeting, under the care of a 


Committee of the Western Quarterly Meeting, | 








*,* The First-day evening meetings (Phila- 
delphia) this month are held at 17th Street and 
| Girard Avenue, at 7 30 o'clock. 


—Advices from Batanga, on the West African coast, state ‘that a 
German expedition recently met with a severe reverse at the hands of 
the Mboulics, a warlike tribe. A German warship, with troops, is on 
the way to reinforce the expedition being organized to punish the 
Mboulics 


—The Inter-State Commerce Commission has decided to extend for 
two years the period within which railroads must comply with the act 
of Congress requiring all railroads to be equipped with safety appliances 
for the protection of employés and passengers. 


—A new recitation hall which John D Rockefeller (the “ Standard 
Oil magnate”’), has just built for Vassar College at a cost of $100,000, 
was dedicated at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., a fortnight ago. 


—The Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, in a decision 
on the 7th inst., held that “‘trading stamps” are illegal within the 
meaning of the act of Congress prohibiting lotteries and gift enterprises 


—Dr. Charles Harvey Quinlan, one of the founders of Lake 
Forest University and a pioneer of Chicago and its suburbs, died at his 
home in Evanston, Illinois, Monday evening, aged 76 years. 


—Mrs. Annie L. Diggs has been appointed State librarian for 
Kansas. She will have charge of the State law library, one of the 
largest in the West, as well as of the general library. 


Mrs. William Thaw, Jr. has presented to the Civic Club of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., a bathhouse where the poor can obtain baths for five cents. 
It was opened Thanksgiving Day. 


—Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, has been appointed post 
master of sub station No. 10, Chicago, at a salary of $200 per month. 


THE woman who marries a man to reform him never lacks for 
occupation. 


A GOLDFISH will die in ninety minutes if placed in water which 
contains I per cent. of alcohol. In water which contains 20 per cent. 
of alcohol it will die instantly. 


A FOREIGN Bishop, traveling in a stage coach with an American, 
asked, ** Have you any religion in that country?” ‘* Oh yes!” replied 
the American, ‘‘ we have plenty of religions; we believe in the New 
Testament and live by the Oid.” 


THE Scottish Armenian Association have realized above £1,000 at 
a three days’ sale in Glasgow of embroideries made by poor Armenian 
widows. The work was very beautiful, and a considerable amount is 
left which will be disposed of at supplementary sales. 


Herz is another story concerning the new English “ Primate,’’ the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Dr. Temple tells it of himself. He entered 
during a popular service in an East-end church one night, and, stand- 
ing in a back pew, joined in the singing of a Moody and Sankey hymn. 
Next to him stood a working man, who was singing lustily in tune. 
Che working man stood the dissonance as long as he could, and then, 
nudging the bishop, said, in a whisper: “ Here, dry up, mister ; you’ re 
spoiling the show.” 


a The Bfrlington First-day School Union 
| will be held at Mount Holly, Twelfth month 
II, at Io a. m. 

All interested in the work are invited. 


Let Friends 


will be held at New Garden, on First-day, the | 


12th inst., to convene at 2 o'clock. 
SAMUEL H. BrooMEeLL, Clerk 


*.* Magazines Wanted.—The Beach Street 
( Philadelphia) Third-day Evening Mission is in 


great need of good literature. and the manage- | 
ment especially desires to ubtain regularly a few | 


copies of Youths’ Comp inion, Harper's Weekly, 
or other publication of this sort. 


be willing to pass them on when they are done 
with them. If each First day the issue of two 


weeks previous were mailed to Mary B. Paxson, | 
829 N. Broad Street, Philad'a, it would be 


placed on the tables of the 
the following Third-day, and after being read 
and greatly appreciated there, would again be 
passed on to some poor home in the neighbor- 
hood. The monthly magazines would also be 
of use. 


reading room on 


*.* Quarterly meetings in Twelfth month oc- 
cur as follows : 

16. Haddonfield, at Medford, N. J. 

23. Fishing Creck H. Y. M., 


It is hoped | 
that some friends who subscribe for these may | 


| TWELFTH Mo 


feel that this is their own meeting just as much 
as if at their nearest meeting-house. 


*.* The next Conference under the care of 


Concord Quarterly Meeting’s ‘ ommittee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meeting 
house at hester, on First-day, Twelfth month 
19, 1897, at 2 30 p. m. Subject: Temperance. 
CHARLES PALMER, Clerk 


*.* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for the following 
meetings the coming month : 

TWELFTH MONTH : 
12. Gunpowder. 
19 Woodlawn. and Park Avenue, Balt. 
26. Aisquith St., Balt., and Washington. 
JOHN J. CoRNELL, Chairman. 


*,.* New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee has made appointments for the fol- 
lowing meetings : 

TH: 

12 Flushing. 

Members of the Committee or others who ex- 


’ | pect to attend any of the above meetings will 
Millville, Pa. | 


please notify JosepH T. MCDowWELL, Clerk. 


G SHERMAN Potts, ) -)_) 
ANNIE R. WALN, ‘ Clerk ; 


| *,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee has made the following appoint 
ments : 
TWELFTH MONTH: 
12. Merion, at 10.30 o’clock. 
19. Green Street, at 10.30 o’clock. 
Fairhill, at 3.30 o'clock. 
First Montu, 1898: 
2. Spruce Street, at 10.30 o’clock. 
16. West Philadelphia, at 11 o’clock. 
30. Reading, at 10. 30 o'clock. 
CHAS. E. THOMAS, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Watches Repaired: Best Work 


The watch repairing done here is the very 
| pest work and we try to make the watches we 
mend keep better time than ever before. Give 


us a call. 
GEO. C. CHILD 
1020 Chestnut Street, 2nd floor. 








No one who knows Mac- 
beth lamp-chimneys will have 
any other — except some deal- 
ers who want their chimneys to 
break. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


My SAVE *< YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men. 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 


iA the first order from each neighborhood | 


ss 


@ filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 

A anagency. Write at once. 
Rocuester RADIATOR ComPAny, 

No. 45 Furnace St.,, ROCHESTER, NW. Y. 


Young Friends’ Association. 


The next regular Meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association, Philadelphia, will be held in the Lec- 
ture Room of Friends’ Central School, 15th and 
Race streets, Twelfth month 13, at 8 p. m. 


THE PROGRAM: 
A REVIEW OF ‘‘ HUGH WYNNE,” by Howard M. 
Jenkins. 
IMPRESSIONS OF THE NEWTOWN GENERAL CONFER- 
ENCE, by the Committee of our Delegates. 


All interested are invited to be present, 
ISABEL CHAMBERS, Secretary. 


OUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
COURSE OF 


FREE LECTURES 


In the Lecture Room of Friends’ Central 
School, 15th and Race Sts. 


Admission by ticket only, to be obtained at 
Association Rooms, 140 N. 15th Street, or of 
Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race Sts. 

All lectures at 8 o’ clock. 


Fifth-day, Twelfth Month oth, 
John Milton, Poet and Patriot. 
Dr. William Hyde Appleton. 


Sixth-day, Twelfth month 17th, 
The College. 


Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond. 


tome res—1897-8 


Aaron [1. Powell, Editor of Zhe PhAilan- 
thropist, will accept a limited number of lecture 
engagements. 

NEw LECTURE 
“Life and Times of Wm. Lloyd Garrison.” 


OTHER LECTURES: 
I. ‘* Wendell Phillips.’’ 
II. ‘* Whittier.’’ 
III. ‘* George Fox.’’ 
IV. ‘* New Glimpses in Europe.”’ 
V. ‘* Woman as a Citizen.’’ 
VI. ** Purity and the White Cross.’’ 
VII. ** The National Drink Problem.’’ 
Address for dates and terms, THE PHILAN- 
THROPIST, United Charities Building, N. Y. 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Semples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadeiphia, Pa. | 


YEO & LUKENS, 
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_Piabetes and Obesity. 
se it contains no bran 
Aecidity and flatulence. 
ghest degree Unrt- 


(Trade Mark Registered.) 


Nutritious and palgtab 
valled in America gr Eug 


Wette te FARW LLL 4 


Watertown, N.¥. 


Writing Papers, 


Envelopes of Every Description 


NEW CITY HALL PENCILS, 
$1.75 a Gross, 


23 N. 13th St. 


STATIONERS, 613 Walnut St. 


The Right. Shoe for you is the 


BEST SHOE 


You can get. 


We haye the Best $3, $4, and $5 


Fall and Winter Shoes. 
SAMUEL DUTCHER, 45 ‘XN. 13th St. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, | 


140 N. Fifteenth St., 


re-opened 
NINTH MONTH 27TH, 1897. 


The rooms are open daily, except First-days, 


from 8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cor- 
diall 


invited to avail themselves of the facilities 
orded, those from without the city and young 


Friends boarding in the city being particularly de- 
sired to do so, 


The rooms are designed to be 


A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
FRIENDLY MATTERS. 


THE BOSTON BINDER 


Cheap, Neat, Convenient 
BINDER FOR 


THE INTELLIGENCER 


Holds a year. 25 cents, including 


postage. Postage accepted. 


Bind your papers, and have a volume 


stamps 


of over 1000 pages of valuable senting | 
matter at the end of the year. 


‘BARLOW’ s INDIGO BLUE. 


Its meritsasa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


| D, S. WILTBERGER, Prop, 233 N. 2d St.. Phila. Pa 





Clement A, Weodautt, 


Undertaker and Embalmer 
1226 N. Fifteenth St., Phila. 


TELEPHONE 69-66-D 





Wm. Heacock’s Son, 
UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


No. 1313 Vine Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ellwood Heacock. 





S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 


USINESS OF PAPER HANGINGS 
AND WINDOW SHADES 


At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
Orders from Friends solicited. 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


Special attention given to serving families. Offiee 
608 North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


Philad’a & Reading Ry. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


Blue Line to New York. 


Swiftest and Safest Trains in the world. 





Royal 


Scenic Reading Route to 


READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, & POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to Atlantic Clty. 
Safety and 


Cleanlisess and comfort. 
speed. 


Mantel Ornaments 


New and Beautiful Colors. 
Lamps in Wrought Iron. 
Gilt Plates and Dresden Pottery. 


Handsome in design. 
Rich in color and decoration 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 South Second St. 


Between Chestnut and Market, 
Philadelphia 










The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 





























































Absolutely Pure 











ROVAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK 















o T. JACKSON & CO. | 
Rea - Estate - Brokers, 


No. 711 WaLnot 8t., PHrLa. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


ee 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se- 
eurities a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 




































































Eastern Nebraska Investments, 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 

Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
JoszrH WEBSTER, Wa. WEBSTER, 

President. 















































MERCHANTS’ TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street. 





























CAPITAL (subscribed), ......... $500,000.00 
CAPITAL (paidin),........... 260,000.00 
Rs dn ak a 50 000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS,........ 592. 





y2) % 

Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 

Retate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 
made on M and Approved Collateral. Surety 

entered for Administrators and others. The Com 
_ also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 

Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 

Sass, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. Reo Ane, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, See’y and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 












































DIRECTORS, 

Nicholas Brice, Charlies 8. Hinchman, 
Spencer M. Janney, Edward 8. Sayres, 

gt . J. Bolton Winpenny, 

vis Page, Elwood Becker, 

Soon R oads, Edwin 8. Dixon, 

John F. Lewis, Hood Gilpin, 
Thomas R. Gill, Warren G. Griffith, 








Howard L. Haines 


















HANSCOMS tio sava 


BEST in THE WORLD. 


BIGSTORE. 10' & MARKET. 
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THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT C0., 
No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts 
as Executor, Administrator, Trustee,—executing Trusts of every kind,—Receiver, Guardian, et 
Interests or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc. etc. 





President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, o, Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. 
E 1 . _ {Wm.H., Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, John | 
executive Committee 


| Blake, Francis A. White, Matt C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 





The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 

INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are bent separate and apart from me oom of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and ‘Actuary, 
ASA 8. WING; Manager of Insurance Department JOSEPH ASHBROOK E; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at ac 
tual Net Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS and a SURPLUs of 
over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 
President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
HARRY F. WEST. GEORGE K. JOHNSON, HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE » TRU - 
ANNUITY AND 


Executes Trusts, To’ Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Allows Interests on Deposits, Cares for Real Estate. 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. President HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 

WILLIAM WN. ELY, J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Ja., Assist. Treas. 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicstor. 
EDW. SYDENHAM a Assist. to Pres't. ALBERT ATLEE JACKSON, Assist. to Vice-Pres’t. 
WILLIAM E. AUMONT, Manager of Trust Department. 
MANAGERS: 

EFTINGHAM B. MORRIS, GEORGE TUCKER, BISPHAM, ISAAC & CLOTHIER, 

JOHN A. BROWN WILLIAM JOHN C 

BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, FRANCIS I. MGOWEN, PEMBERTON z _HUTCHINGOR, 

JOHN B. GARRETT, GEORGE H. McFADDEN, JOSIAH M. BAC 


WILLIAM H. JENKS, HENRY TATNALL, 


John C. Hancock & Co., |< 


mua Gloves for, Gifts. 
N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. Our Women’s New Pique French Kid 
(P. & R. B. B.) 


Gloves, with 2 patent clasps, new design, 
DEALERS IN Best GRADES OF the newest in embroidery, black and 


j j colors, are wonderful Glove making. Spe 
enign an ree Burning VUoal. a) 
Telephone Con : | cial Holiday Gloves, at $2.00 per pair. 











Piques are also here, as good as the 
best, from $1.00 and §1. 50.4 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, Our Men’s finest French Kid ‘Gloves, 
" ‘DEALER IN have no equal, at $2.00. 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, Men’s Mocha and Kid Gloves are also 


kf here for $1.00 per pair, lined and unlined. 
Removed to 1827 N. !Oth St. Phila. Fowne’s and Dent’s Gloves¥are‘jhere, 


all kinds, no fancy pricing. 


EUG ENE E. NICE, | Cans apeknmere bopoemtegup. 


All other kindsj of Children’sZGloves 
are here, lined and unlined. 


| 
PAINTS, {Skirt 'Patterns. 


Silk-embroidered "Flannel ¥Skirt Patterns, 
272 and 274 South Second St., Phila. | put up in neat boxes and offered at pop 
v9 sly prices, for the holiday trade— 
ra For women, $1 45, $1.90, and $2.25 
US RECEIVED FROM ENGLAND For children, $1.00, $1.15, and $1.30. 
. fine lot of handsomely decorated Tea | 


Cannisters, in commemoration of the | Mail orders receive prompt and 
8 BQueen’s “Tabilee, which are. filled with accurate attention. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Department 6 








RICE, SEVENTY FIVE CENTS EACH 
If four of them are ordered to the same ad- 
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